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gy Wares 


What Army and Navy Chaplains Signify and Do Among 
Soldiers and Sailors 


By Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker* 


Wuat can the members of our 
churches and the people of this country 
do to encourage the work of our army 
and navy chaplains? 


Principle 

They should realize the seriousness 
of this hour. It is an hour of choice and 
decision, not necessarily for or against 
war: that decision must remain with 
our governmental representatives in 
Washington. But our people must be- 
gin to realize that there is before them 
now a decision of almost terrifying im- 
plications, namely, as to the form of 
government we propose to continue 
here. Totalitarianism with its complete 
disregard for the rights of the indi- 
vidual, with its doctrine of supreme 
power and authority for the state, with 
its claims of supremacy even in mat- 
ters of conscience and religion, is in- 
vading the countries of the earth and is 
denying to those who become subser- 
vient to it all the rights we have learned 
to hold sacred. We must choose now 
whether we wish to permit this new 
ideology or philosophy of life to gain 
entrance here, or whether we will now 
as a people solemnly resolve that what 
our fathers have given us as a heritage 
in freedom and justice and equality 
shall be continued as a priceless gift 
for us and our children. It is our na- 
tional well-being and liberty which is 
at stake. 

Example 

Our fathers gave us a democracy 
which has as its basic principle faith 
in God. It cannot exist where its peo- 
ple forget God or deny Him. If our 
people would preserve this democracy, 
they must return to the faith of the 
fathers. Nothing less than this will 
guarantee for us the preservation of 
our democracy. The chaplaincy in army 
and navy stands as a symbol of our 
democracy’s living faith that God is, 
that He lives, that He guides our na- 
tional destiny, that He will guard and 
preserve our national life, and that He 
will crown our democracy with His 
blessing. Our chaplains exemplify for 
our men in the national defense this 
faith in God’s supremacy and power, in 
God’s loving and saving care. And our 
chaplains are willing and eager to fol- 


* Dr. Yivisaker is president of the Army and 
Navy Chaplains’ Association, having been re- 
elected recently to the position. He is prom- 
inent among the leaders of Young People in 
the Lutheran Church in America and Canada, 
because of the outstanding interest in Christian 
service which his guidance has developed among 
the Luther i of the United Norwegian 
Lutheran Church. 


low our defenders everywhere to teach 
them and preach to them and comfort 
them in any circumstance that may 
come to them, because they know and 
believe that before God all of us need 
His constant directing and protecting 
care as all of us need the promised sal- 
vation He so freely gives those who 
are His. 
Equipment 

The chaplains need the understand- 
ing appreciation of a position which 
they have had the courage to take be- 
cause they believe our men need God. 
The men in our army and navy are the 
sons of America, the sons of fathers and 
mothers of America. In times of crises 
human ties of sonship must often be 
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DR. ROBERT H. GEARHART 
HONORED 


THE LuTHERAN has learned belatedly 
of a recognition given by the United 
States Government to one of our United 
Lutheran Church ministers, Dr. Robert 
H. Gearhart, student pastor in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., since 1922, for the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and other institu- 
tions of higher learning. On January 1 
of this year he was the recipient of the 
Decoration of the Purple Heart from 
the government. The medal was 
awarded to him because of the citation 
which he received during the first 


ROBERT H. GEARHART, D.D. 


World War from the commanding gen- 
eral, 78th Division, A. E. F. 

Dr. Gearhart was commissioned as 
first lieutenant (chaplain) in the Na- 
tional Army January 21, 1918, and as- 
signed to the 308th M. G. Bn. He sailed 
overseas with that batallion May 20, 
1918. He was transferred to various 
organizations, but remained attached to 
that unit for duty until September 28, 
1918, he was transferred to the- 78th 
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Division Headquarters. November 1, 
1918, he was assigned by General Head- 
quarters, A. E. F., as senior chaplain, 
78th Division. While under this as- 
signment he performed the duties of 
senior chaplain of the division, Division 
Burial Officer and Division School Of- 
ficer and March 13, 1919, was promoted 
to the rank of captain (chaplain). 

April 15, 1919, he was transferred to 
the Advance Section, S. O. S., and as- 
signed as senior chaplain at Head- 
quarters, Graves Registration Troops, 
and continued under this assignment 
to June 14, 1919. He returned to the 
United States July 5, 1919, and was 
honorably discharged July 23, 1919, at 
Camp Dix. 
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The Pilgrim Road 


By Trep Hart 


I Love the Road that wends its way 
To higher heights unseen, unknown— 
THE PILGRIM ROAD that lights the day 
For aged saints who’ve helpless grown; 
The Road that points to yonder realms 
Of rest and peace and saintly bliss, 
Where Jesus’ love all overwhelms, 
Where light and love each other kiss. 


I love the Road that Jesus built 
For all who love Him here below— 
THE PILGRIM ROAD of ransomed guilt 
That points to Morning’s glorious glow 
With bounties bright no tongue can name; 
Where buds do burst and blossoms bloom 
And marching hosts fore’er proclaim 
Full freedom from sin’s dreaded doom. 


I love the Road so costly, free, 
On which my Saviour spent His all— 
THE PILGRIM ROAD He planned for me 
And helpless heirs of Adam’s fall. 
"Tis sweet to journey ‘long that way, 
To pray and praise and sing the psalm 
Of life’s delight, both night and day, 
And wait the coming of His dawn. 


O treasured Road that spans the gulf 
’Twixt heinous sin and haven’s boon! 
O rugged Road—’tis quite enough 
To squelch fore’er the sinner’s doom: 
O Morning bright, O gladsome sight! 
So free from fear, so light the load: 
Tis but the goal of lasting light 
That gleams along THE PILGRIM ROAD. 
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he Chure in The News 


Church on Wheels 

EPISCOPALIANS seem not to be satisfied with a stay-at- 
home church in a day of a traveling population. 

Last winter there was the incident of the ski-train 
communion. The Rev. Paul B. James of Seattle set up 
an altar on board a train bound for winter vacation land, 
so sports enthusiasts, who were off for the mountains 
on a Sunday morning and a. w. o. l. from their parish 
churches, could receive the Communion en route to 
their recreation. 

Taking the church to the people is being accomplished 
in another sector this summer by means of the chapel 
trailer. Such a trailer has been 
presented to the diocese of Los 
Angeles, and is being used in 
work among migrants at fed- 
eral camps in California and 
for visits to lonely ranchers far 
from established congregations. 

“Do you go to church or 
Sunday school?” the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cowans asked several] 
youngsters in a little desert 
town where the trailer chapel] 
had stopped. 

One looked puzzled, as he shook his head. The other, 
eager to show his superior knowledge, hastily vol- 
unteered, “Oh, I’ve heard of that. Ma said once we 
wisht we could go to one, but we live too far.” 

These boys, points out The Layman’s Magazine, ap- 
parently without any religious background, lived sixty 
miles from a church of any kind. Inspecting the chapel, 
they understood for the first time something of the love 
of God and the mission of Jesus. 


The Wrong Kind of Economy 

How poor is a poor congregation? 

Dr. F. R. Webber in The American Lutheran analyzes 
the attitude of congregations planning to construct or 
furnish churches, and finds that many of them are try- 
ing to get something for nothing, or as much as possible 
for as little as possible. 

The cheapness of the building, or windows, or altar, 
not the quality and fitness for the intended use, is upper- 
most in the minds of members of our churches. 

The explanation is always the same: We are too poor 
to build an expensive church. Without doubt, there is 
genuine poverty in many congregations, Dr. Webber 
admits. But this is not because people have no money, 
but because they will not sacrifice personal indulgences 
for the Lord’s work. 

“An appeal was made to a congregation for a most 
needy missionary cause,” says Dr. Webber. “The mis- 
sionary was working wholly without salary and living 
in genuine poverty. The people shed a few tears and 
contributed $7.56 to this worthy cause. Then the people 
left the church, climbed into 116 motor cars represent- 
ing an investment of $81,200, and spent Sunday after- 
noon cruising from nowhere to nowhere, spending about 
$250 for gasoline and oil.” 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Congregations compete with each other to see which 
can dedicate to the glory of God the cheapest and 
flimsiest church. At the same time, they spend enough 
in one year on needless things to build a good church. 

When a congregation in constructing a church acts 
on the theory that any old thing is good enough for the 
Lord, it is not long until this penurious spirit shows 
itself in chiseling on contributions to synodical budgets, 
and seeking means of reducing current expenses, includ- 
ing the pastor’s salary. 


One Paper for Norwegian Church 


Periopicats of the auxiliary organizations of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, such as its Brotherhood 
Broadcaster, are being discontinued. News of the 
auxiliaries will be carried in the official weekly paper, 
The Lutheran Herald. 

This reduces competition among the papers formerly 
published, saves money, and gives a larger circulation 
for the news of each department of the church. 

A similar plan has long been debated in the United 
Lutheran Church. Thorough study has been made of 
the problem. Present opinion in our own church is that 
such a step would result in losses greater than the gains. 
News of our auxiliaries would be much condensed. 

The fact remains, regardless of what plan is finally 
developed, that our church papers need and deserve 
much larger circulation than they have now. 


Better Church Colleges 


KENNETH IRvING Brown has concluded a ten-year 
presidency of Hiram College, Disciples of Christ institu- 
tion, and has accepted the presidency of Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. 

In a farewell message he states: “The safety and wel- 
fare of the smaller colleges do not lie in their becoming 
big. Their survival must rest upon a fulfillment of 
human need in superior ways.” They must not attempt 
to imitate the tax-supported institutions, for they are 
sure to lose in such competition with the state univer- 
sities. They have their own kind of usefulness. 

(1) They can command a corps of teachers whose 
first affection is their teaching and whose primary con- 
cern is the growth of the student. The super-university 
instructor must aim primarily to increase the sum-total 
of human knowledge through research. 

(2) The small college can create an atmosphere of 
informal student-faculty relations. The very size of the 
large state university makes such organization difficult. 

(3) The small college with its carefully-selected stu- 
dent body and its faculty chosen for scholarship plus 
character, and its heritage of Christian tradition, has 
the opportunity of creating a healthy, morally whole- 
some atmosphere, where the practice of religious living 
is directly encouraged. 

With such advantages, the small church-related, pri- 
vately-endowed college may center the intellectual and 
emotional content of the college experience about the 
focal point of religious faith. 


ee 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


European Conditions certainly encourage traveling at 
home. For that reason American tourists may pay at- 
tention to the urgent invitation of Mexico’s Minister of 
Communications, Melquiades Angulo Gallardo, to try 
the still incomplete Pan-American Highway that aims 
eventually to extend the whole length of Mexico. Senor 
Gallardo has an ulterior purpose. He wants to sell 
highway bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 in the 
United States, the proceeds to be used to complete the 
highway. Mexico claims to have spent 30,000,000 pesos 
($7,500,000) in improvements on the highway during 
the last year. It might pay enthusiastic tourists to buy 
the road in this way; only Mexico has an uncomfortable 
and exasperating habit (1) of defaulting on its debts; 
(2) of finally expropriating improvements made possible 
on its territory by foreigners. It would be better to pay 
tolls than to buy bonds. 


The Recent Signing by President Roosevelt of the bill 
requiring the registration and finger-printing of resident 
aliens renews interest in the earlier statement (June 14) 
by Attorney-General Jackson, that the former indulgent 
policy of the United States shall, for the present at least, 
give way to the policy that “none shall be admitted 
unless it affirmatively appears to be for the American 
interest.” Uruguay’s unhappy predicament has sharp- 
ened the immediate need for such seemingly severe 
action. In fact, it suggests the wisdom of an even more 
stringent procedure—that no immigrant of any descrip- 
tion be admitted from any nation that claims a hold— 
by reason of race, blood, culture, or former citizenship— 
on any who come to our shores to enter into the life of 
our nation. This should be especially enforced against 
those nations which have been using their nationals for 
the purposes of sabotage, creating race prejudices, in- 
troducing hostile political methods, and arousing dis- 
turbances generally. 


At a National conference of Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews, recently held (June 16) at the University of 
Virginia, representatives of these faiths called for “a 
dedication of the vital forces of religion in this country 
to the rebuilding of a world ‘fit for human beings to 
live in.” A common protest was offered against the 
attempt to solve the present disordered condition of 
human relations by the totalitarian method of “forced 
regimentation with results that are disastrous both to 
individuals and nations.” Said Dr. T. G. Speers of Bal- 
timore, “Religion can make us fit for freedom by insist- 
ing steadily that since God is the Father of us all, there- 
fore liberty is not the privilege of some but the right 
of all.” Father Code of the Catholic University of 
America disturbed at least the surface of the sought- 
for unity of the occasion by asserting that while the 
present world crisis was in part economic, “it had its 
root in the religious revolt from the unity of the 
Church.” Dr. Speers was left to swallow that in silence. 
Since Rabbi Gerstenfeld of Washington was in no posi- 
tion to take sides in this matter, he contented himself 
by declaring that “tolerance is not enough today; we 
need militance. Good will is not enough. We must work 


for the common good.” Evidently the outcome of this 
conference was the usual futile one that attends these 
occasions repeatedly. These three have never yet quite 
forgotten themselves long enough to be one. Is it pos- 
sible that they can’t? Or that they shouldn’t approach 
the problem in this way? 


The Metis, or half-breeds, of Saskatchewan, think the 
Canadian government owes them something. In this 
time of “new deals” for the forgotten third, “raw deals” 
for inoffensive, peaceful nations, the Metis want a “bet- 
ter deal.” The Saskatchewan Legislature has been 
aroused by the discovery of Metis living conditions 
which “constitute a grave menace to the remainder of 
the population.” In sheer self-interest the Provincial 
government has agreed to a grant for the Metis which 
will allow them to press a claim against the Federal 
Government. The situation has arisen, as usual, out of 
the failure of the government to pay the price settled 
upon for lands taken from the Metis. They have also 
suffered from discrimination against them as “half- 
breeds,” treatment accorded neither to the Indiams nor 
a group of whites involved in the original transaction. 
The encouraging feature of the whole affair is that a 
minority of the underprivileged and despised can get a 
hearing of their grievances with the co-operation of the 
offending government. Whatever may be the faults of 
representative, democratic government, it has the 
peculiar glory of respecting and safeguarding the rights 
of the humblest individual, a glory that all of us need 
to appreciate and treasure. 


Mephitic Vapors of marshes are to be turned to 
account for the production of high-powered aviation 
gasoline. This is the promise of Aristide Gross, a 
Guggenheim Research Fellow at Columbia University. 
He asserts that more than 1,000,000,000 cubic feet of the 
marsh gas is available annually, of which ninety per cent 
is wasted at present. If the process can be carried out 
on a large scale commercially, it would lower the cost 
of aviation gas considerably. It is a pity that again 
science offers a weapon for the multiplying of human 
misery by cheapening the means of destructiveness. 


“Paradise Lost” is the suggestive designation applied 
by the New York Post to a group of eighty white fam- 
ilies recently discovered (June 22) in the wilderness 
that covers the southeast corner of Peru. Peruvian 
aviators, flying for the Swedish-American scientific ex- 
pedition, found them at the mouth of the Rio Pinquen 
and, landing, learned that the community had had no 
contact with “civilization” for twenty-five years. The 
Spanish-speaking members of the group eagerly de- 
voured news in the newspapers handed to them by the 
aviators. For the first time they learned of the present 
war, and also who had won the World War. Evidently 
they were willing to surrender their “Paradise” for 
contemporary civilization; for the group requested the 
aviators to inform the Peruvian authorities that they 
would like to have a school established for their children 
and a radio telegraph station for themselves. 
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In the Midst of War 


Canada Synod’s 1940 Convention Reflects Dominion’s Loyalty to British Empire 
By THE Rev. W. H. KNAUFF 


Twice during the pastorate of the Rev. H. F. Gruhn 
at Zion Church, Stratford, Ontario, were we hospitably 
entertained by the good people of the church. This year 
they welcomed the 112 clerical and lay delegates. Pastor 
Gruhn was a congenial and thoughtful host. 

The seventy-eighth annual convention was opened 
Tuesday evening, June 11, with the Order for Public 
Confession conducted by Pastor W. H. Knauff of Pres- 
ton, and the Holy Communion was administered by the 
pastor loci and Secretary C. H. Little, D.D. The ser- 
mon was preached by Vice-president Cronmiller on the 
text, Esther 4: 14. He stressed the fact that it is most 
essential in these grave times that the Church never 
place herself on the defensive, but go forward with 
courage, confidence, and faith. 


Renewed Allegiance Cabled 

On the morning of the thirteenth the birth of our 
Sovereign George VI was observed. A resolution of 
good wishes and expressions 
of fealty were heartily and 
solemnly passed, followed by 
the singing of the national 
anthem and special prayers 
said by President Reble. The 
following message was forth- 
with cabled to His Majesty: 
“May it please Your Majesty, 
we, the representatives of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada, in annual con- 
vention in Stratford, Ontario, extend our sincere con- 
gratulations to Your Majesty on this day of the cele- 
bration of your birth. We assure Your Majesty of our 
unswerving devotion to your person and loyalty to your 
rule, and pray God in His mercy to grant that you may 
long reign over us, that victory for the right may always 
attend your arms and that the blessing of health and 
peace may bring you joy to yourself and your home 
and Empire. May we extend greetings to your beloved 
wife, our most gracious Queen, and to your lovely 
daughters.” The cable bore the signature of the pres- 
ident of synod, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Reble of Hamilton. 


Fraternal Representation 

Graced with the presence of fraternal delegates, each 
in turn delivering his message, the convention profited 
by their helpful and constructive words of encourage- 
ment. Here was Dr. E. A. Tappert of the Board of 
American Missions—and the Canada Synod feels that 
it could scarcely meet without the inspiration of this 
august person. Then there was a newcomer, but now 
no longer a stranger, the Rev. Calvin F. Stickles, pres- 
ident of the Michigan Synod and representative of the 
United Lutheran Church in America to whom Pres- 
ident J. H. Reble gave the grade of 100 upon the presen- 
tation of the whole work of the whole Church. Oh, yes, 
just as of yore and as though still belonging to us, was 
Dr. N. Willison. president of Saskatoon Seminary. He 


represented the Manitoba Synod, and his close ac- 
quaintance with our problems made his presence and 
remarks most helpful and inspiring. Representing the 
far eastern sister Synod of Nova Scotia was the Rev. 
George Innes, a graduate of Waterloo Seminary, the 
pastor of the “Bluenose” crew, who felt perfectly at 
home in our midst. So also Pastor W. A. Schmidt, a 
son of Zion Church, brought with him from Buffalo Dr 
H. L. Dressler, fraternal visitors from the United Synod 
of New York. And so we had a congenial company, and 
our American brethren were sympathetic with us in 
the grave and serious situation confronting us as a 
belligerent and admired our courage, hope, and loyalty 
to the Empire and cause. 


A War-time Commission 

In this connection synod voted approval of the forma- 
tion of a Canadian Lutheran Commission for war-time 
service. This took place in Winnipeg April 2 and was 
attended by twenty-three representatives from seven 
Lutheran synods. Its purpose is to have united repre- 
sentation for the Lutheran Church in Canada during 
the present state of war, to care for Lutherans serving 
in the army, navy, and air force, and also to care for 
interned Lutherans, and to conduct war relief and pro- 
vide for refugees. Four pastors have offered themselves 
as chaplains. One, Pastor Hamester of Pembroke, has 
been engaged by the government authorities at Ottawa 
to conduct religious services at the internment camp 
at Petawawa, nearby, on Sunday afternoon. He related 
interesting experiences and spoke of increased interest 
being taken by individuals who formerly had no church 
life. 

Elections 

J. H. Reble, D.D., of Hamilton, was re-elected pres- 
ident for the sixteenth consecutive time, and the Rev. 
C. R. Cronmiller, Williamsburg, as vice-president for a 
fourth term. Secretary C. H. Little, D.D., of Waterloo, 
was re-elected. The Rev. H. R. Mosig, New Hamburg, 
was elected treasurer, replacing the Rev. H. Holm, who 
retired after giving twenty-seven years of faithful serv- 
ice. Others elected are as follows: Statistician, the Rev. 
O. Stockman; necrologist, the Rev. E. Tuerkheim; re- 
porter for THe LuTueran, the Rev. W. H. Knauff; 
archivist, the Rev. William Schultz. 

Delegates to Omaha Convention, U. L. C. A.: Pastors. 
Dr. J. Reble, H. Baetz, E. Heinrich, A. Jacobi, A. 
Buehlow, T. Iseler; and Messrs. L. Brennan of Welland. 
J. Laumen of Waterloo, G. Boyer of Brantford, Phil. 
Schaus of Hanover, Robert Walter of Tavistock, and 
E. F. Klopp of Zurich. 


Educational Work 
The president of the Board of Governors of Waterloo 
College and Seminary, the Rev. C. S. Roberts, reported 
an enrollment of 36 young men and 36 young women. 
graduating seven. The seminary had a student body of 
nine, and graduated three this year. He stressed the 
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fact that the income is not sufficient to keep pace with 
the absolutely necessary output. The total revenue was 
$30,357.55 and the total expenditure $31,776.09. <Ac- 
counts payable amount to $3,218.81. Synod voted that a 
real effort be made by pastors and congregations to 
raise during the Reformation season an amount set at 
fifty cents per communing member. 

Regional Meetings for Youth on the territory of the 
Canada Synod are to be conducted on a schedule to be 
arranged by presidents of conferences. 


Home Mission Work 

Considerable and profitable discussion was had on 
this subject, to which Dr. E. A. Tappert added his timely 
advice and counsel. Another mission became self-sus- 
taining during the year. English work and the linguistic 
division, of which there are German-English, Finnish. 
and Hungarian, provoked considerable discussion. Synod 
was urged to support morally and materially the Sunny- 
side Mission in a suburb of Kitchener. At the present 
time sixteen missionaries are serving twenty-four con- 
gregations and eleven preaching stations with a total 
membership of 3,892 baptized and 2,684 confirmed 
members. 

To raise 100 per cent of the apportionment was set 
as a goal by pastors and congregations for the year. 
An earnest effort is to be made. An increase was noted 
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this year, $2,107 more for apportioned benevolence than 
in the previous year, and the average per confirmed 
member has increased 114% cents over the preceding 
year; this is all the more creditable in view of the 336 
decrease in confirmed membership as reported by Sta- 
tistician Stockman. 

Regarding the Contributory Pension Plan in connec- 
tion with Ministerial Pensions and Relief, the Canada 
Synod went on record as not being opposed to this con- 
tributory plan, as a straw vote showed, but synod does 
not favor the support of a plan as suggested at the Bal- 
timore convention. There is in this gross inequality, 
in our opinion, as those who receive only a small hunger 
salary while in the active work will continue to receive 
a starvation pension when they are old. 


Son Ordained 

As a grand finale to the convention a beautiful Or- 
dination Service was held in the convention church on 
Sunday morning. Secretary Little had the honor of lay- 
ing hands upon his son, Arthur B. Little, pastor-elect 
of Arnprior, Ont. Two other young men were ordained 
during the year: Candidates Earl Treusch of Milverton 
and Paul Markowits of Windsor, both graduates of 
Waterloo Seminary. Four recent graduates were recom- 
mended by the Examining Committee for ordination as 
soon as they receive a proper call. 


At Halifax, 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia Synod’s Convention Gives Importance to Capital Congregation’s 
Silver Anniversary 


By THE Rev. Douc.Las A. CONRAD 


Tue thirty-eighth annual convention of the Nova 
Scotia Synod was unique in that it was the first time 
that the synod convened in the City of Halifax. It met 
in the Church of the Resurrection, of which the Rev. 
E. E. Zieber is the pastor, June 21-23, and 
was a fitting end to the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary celebration of Resurrection 
Church. 

The convention opened on the morning 
of the twenty-first, when the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered to the assembled 
pastors and delegates. The liturgist was 
the secretary of synod, the Rev. V. J. 
Monk, and the sermon was delivered by 
the president, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker. 
In his report, the president made special 
mention of the war situation, and stated 
that although he recognized the weak- 
nesses and materialism of the democratic 
nations, yet he could more readily see 
them as the instruments of God for a bet- 
ter world than the totalitarian states of 
Europe with their evident disregard for 
humanity and his rights as the highest 
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creature of God’s creation. He urged all members of the 
Church to make their contributions so that victory would 
soon be assured. He also urged that a representative be 
appointed by synod to look after the interests of THE 
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LUTHERAN on this territory, and to make efforts to in- 
crease the subscription list of our church paper. Later 
on in the sessions the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad was 
appointed as that representative, with power to enlist 
the help of others in the drive for subscriptions. Men- 
tion was also made of the organization of a Canadian 
Commission of the Lutheran World Convention to look 
after the special matters that might arise in Canada, a 
nation at war, as they affect the Lutheran Church. The 
report of Pastor George Innes, one of the members of 
this commission, was eagerly listened to, and synod took 
action to support this commission in its work. 

President Whitteker also made mention of resigna- 
tions and calls. The Rev. T. A. Schrader resigned his 
pastorate at Northfield in order to take up work at 
Verona, N. Y. The Rev. E. E. Zieber resigned his charge 
at Halifax in order to return to the States, and the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, resigned as pastor of the Con- 
querall Parish and will become pastor of the Church 
of the Resurrection at Halifax August 1. The Northfield 
Parish extended a call to James Dauphinee of Lunen- 
burg to become their pastor. This was accepted and the 
new pastor has entered upon his work. 


Elections 

The elections resulted as follows: Secretary, the Rev. 
V. J. Monk; treasurer, Mr. C. B. Begin; city chaplain, 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad; archivist, the Rev. George 
Innes; Canada Lutheran Publication Board, the Rev. 
James Dauphinee. Executive Committee, Pastors 
George Innes and E. V. Nonamaker; lay members, 
Messrs. Kenneth Crouse and Earle Morash. Park Board. 
the Rev. James Dauphinee and Mr. Wynn Crouse. 
Delegates to the U. L. C. A. Convention: the Rev. George 
Innes and Mr. Ivan Schnare; alternates, the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker and Mr. Clarence Nickerson. 

The United Lutheran Church in America was very 
ably represented by W. H. Greever, D.D., secretary of 
the Church. Dr. Greever conducted discussion periods 
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at two of synod’s sessions, and was the preacher at the 
service on Friday evening and also Sunday afternoon. 
Saturday morning, upon recommendation of the pres- 
ident which synod adopted, a special Service of Humilia- 
tion and Prayer was conducted by the chaplain of the 
convention, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad. An earnest 
searching of the heart was urged, and a return to God 
in deep humility, asking for forgiveness for our sins. 


Ordination Service 

At the public service Saturday evening, the preacher 
was the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, who urged a life of 
service for the Lord Jesus Christ, and said that our 
example for that life should be the Apostle Paul. At the 
service Sunday morning two young men were ordained 
to the gospel ministry: James Dauphinee, who was 
called to the Northfield Parish, and Wilton Ernst, who 
has been called as assistant pastor at St. John’s Church, 
Easton, Pa. The ordination was conducted by the pres- 
ident of the synod, and the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker 
preached the sermon. The Rev. V. J. Monk and the 
Rev. George Innes assisted in the laying on of hands. 
Student Carol Fritze was recommended for ordination 
upon receipt of a call. 

The service which was held in the afternoon was 
broadcast over Radio Station CHNS, and was unique 
in that it was the first Lutheran service that has ever 
been broadcast in Nova Scotia. The speaker was Dr. 
Greever, and the music was in charge of a massed choir 
from different churches of the synod under the able 
direction of Pastor Zieber. At all other services the 
Junior and Senior Choirs of Resurrection Church sang 
some fine musical numbers, as did also the Male Quartet, 
which has attained much fame in the city. 

The closing service of the convention in the evening 
was addressed by the Rev. George Innes. who said that 
all people must return to the sanctuary of God, which 
is the onlv haven of rest and peace in this war-torn, 
sin-sick world. 
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Three Conventions Engage Interest of U. L. C. A. Representatives 


Durinc the last month three conferences were held 
which indicate the extent and depth of interest which 
now exists in Lutheran and other religious circles con- 
cerning human welfare. The first of these was the 
gathering of what we have in the past been accustomed 
to call the Lutheran Welfare Conference. It was held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and was attended by representatives 
of various inner mission activities of the Lutheran 
churches of North America. The second meeting was 
that of a National Conference of Social Work and the 
Church Conference of Social Work. Less remotely con- 
nected with ecclesiastical management was the meeting 
in Detroit of the Association of Community Chests and 
Councils. 

For the first time the relationship recently established 
by the United Lutheran Church with the National Lu- 
theran Council was tested by action. What was for- 
merly known as the National Lutheran Inner Mission 


Conference has now become the Welfare Department of 
the National Lutheran Council. Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, 
who, by the way, was elected president of the Church 
Conference of Social Work, is the executive secretary 
of the Welfare Department of the National Lutheran 
Council, having been borrowed, we of the United Lu- 
theran Church like to say, from his position as execu- 
tive secretary of the U. L. C. A. group. The Rev. Dr. 
Ambrose Hering, commenting upon this hook-up, states: 
“From now on there will be Lutheran promotion, 
supervision, and planning, nation-wide in scope and on 
the basis of unmet need. Although the relationship has 
not been long in existence, its value is already seen in 
vital external contacts in the placement of workers, in 
the conduct of surveys, in plans for uniform statistics, 
for state-wide needs, and for better co-operation. 

“The president of the Welfare Department of the 
National Lutheran Council is the Rev. Dr. Emil G. 
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PROMINENT AMONG INNER MISSION LEADERS 


Top, Left to Right: Mr. Arthur S. Bragstad, Stoughton, Wis., super- 
intendent, Martin Luther Children’s Home; the Rev. F. H. Heins, 
Rochester, N. Y., superintendent, Inner Mission Society of Rochester 
and Vicinity; Miss Evelyn Hovdesven, Milwaukee, superintendent, 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin; the Rev. Otto H. Dagefoerde, 
superintendent, Inner Mission Society, Toledo, Ohio. 


Chinlund, rector of Immanuel Deaconess Institute, 
Omaha, an institution of the Augustana Synod.” 

Dr. Chinlund’s attractive personality, his gifts of 
leadership, and his consecration to the work which he 
conducts in and from the motherhouse of deaconesses 
in Omaha have placed him in high esteem. 

Dr. Hering’s description of the conference at Pitts- 
burgh contains a paragraph which indicates the prac- 
tical phases of modern social missions. He writes: ‘“‘Lu- 
theran welfare workers today, while no less missionary 
in their motives than they were formerly, are now 
mainly concerned about better standards of effort, the 
preservation of the family, individualized care for chil- 
dren, more participation by the laity of the church, and 
more real fellowship within the congregation. These 
objectives—or methods, if one cares to call them such— 
imply better pastoral care and ‘follow-up’ of those to 
whom the inner mission ministry comes. Also implied 
are increased resources, gathered in the community and 
available for Lutheran clients.” 


At Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich., where the 
National Conference of Social Work and the Church 
Conference of Social Work combined in discussions, was 
evidently practical in its diagnosis of “conditions as 
they are.” Those present made prominent lack of im- 
portant data. “They want to know” what is happening 
to those who are in receipt of relief, what is going on 
amongst the unemployed, and what is happening to our 


Lower Row: The Rev. C. F. Schaffnit, superintendent, Lutheran 

Charities, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. S. H. Holstad, Minneapolis, Minn., 

financial secretary, Norwegian Lutheran Inner Mission Society; the 

Rev. LeRoy Weihe, superintendent, Inner Mission Society, Chicago, 

Ill.; the Rev. Emil G. Chinlund, director, Immanuel Deaconess 
Institute, Omaha, Nebr. 


own youth. They are wondering how to adjust the con- 
clusion that while there was no money for public health 
in January, there are now billions of dollars for guns. 
They do look upon the rising prestige of Fascism less 
as imported philosophy than as the American reaction 
to lack of jobs, social security, and attainable ambitions. 

Dr. Hering quoted with approval a statement ascribed 
to Labor Secretary Perkins who, in pleading for religious 
education for children, challenged thought by saying: 
“Congress opens with prayer; why not our schools?” 
The question is put: “Was it the morals or the system 
of public relief that hastened the fall of ancient Rome?” 
You will remember that the Roman system under the 
Caesars of settling social unrest was to proclaim more 
holidays and to give out more free food. We quote: 
“The church must insist on the use of religious re- 
sources in social work even as medicine has made itself 
vital.” 

The assembly at Detroit, Mich., consisting of those 
who engage in the campaigns for Community Chests 
assembled, found some reasons for encouragement. 
Returns of 1940 campaigns were reported four per cent 
over those of 1939. The big interrogation mark, so far 
as this branch of providing support for relief activities 
was concerned, lay in the possibilities of involvement 
in war. Naturally such a calamity would require the 
militarization of all forms of corporate activity, secular 
and religious. Nevertheless plans were laid for the 
National Mobilization for Human Needs next Novem- 
ber, subject of course to existent conditions. 
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In 1948 the Lutheran Church in New York State wil! 
mark the three hundredth anniversary of the first evi- 
dence of a Lutheran consciousness in New York City. 
It was in the year 1648 that the Lutheran community 
in New Netherlands made an appeal to the Consistory 
of Amsterdam for a minister. Nothing resulted from 
this until 1657, when the first pastor appeared in the 
person of Johannes Ernestus Gudwasser. Since that 
time, with one or two breaks, there has been a succes- 
sion of Lutheran pastors in this state. Among all these 
men from almost every country in Europe, and from 
most of the states along the Atlantic seaboard, there 
has been none who has exceeded in stature, both in- 
tellectually and spiritually, John Christopher Kunze: 
and it is doubtful whether anyone has equaled him. 

John Christopher Kunze was born at Artem, near 
Mansfield, Germany, August 5, 1744. His father kept a 
public house and his mother was very devout. From 
her he must have received that deep piety which ex- 
pressed itself at Halle and which permeated his entire 
pastoral life. He spent several years at the Francke Or- 
phanage at Halle, where he undoubtedly developed in 
himself the gift of the schoolmaster; and later he studied 
theology at the University of Leipsic. In those days 
every appeal from America came to Halle. Then, with 
Ziegenhagen, the court preacher in London, Francke 
strove to supply the infant church in America with pas- 
tors. No fewer than twenty-four of the men who 
moulded the church in America were sent here from 
Halle. In these modern days we would have a Halle 
Society in America, but those fathers of the faith were 
too earnest about the things that demanded their care 
to spend much time on such recreative purposes. How 
fortunate the Church of those days was in having for 
its leaders strong university men with a thorough cul- 
ture which went with a German university degree. 
While the Church in America suffered by importing its 
men, and while we have since then developed schools 
of our own, yet we must see the need of giving our 
pastors the most fundamental education if they are to 
take the leadership which the Church needs in these 
days. 

* The fact that the United Synod of New York held its 1940 convention 


in Christ Church, New York, led President Trexler to revive memories 
of Dr. Kunze. 
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By SAMUEL TREXLER 


A Stormy Atlantic 

Among those chosen to be sent from Halle was Kunze, 
the subject ot this article. He set sail from England 
July 29, 1770, reaching New York September 23 after 
a stormy voyage during which the mast broke eight 
times and the sails were often torn. As sailing com- 
panions he had the two sons of Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg who had spent several years in Halle at the 
university. He was welcomed by Pastors Grimm and 
Gerock, preaching for the latter in the Old Swamp 
Church, Frankfort and William Streets, New York, on 
the first Sunday of his life in America on the text, 
Matthew 6: 26, “Behold the birds of the heaven, they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye 
of much more value than they?” Undoubtedly this 
must have been a resumé of his experience in crossing 
the ocean. 

Gerock would have had him stay in New York, but 
Kunze felt the compulsion to go to Philadelphia, where 
he had been called as the second pastor of St. Michael’s 
and Zion churches. He was happy in his choice as he 
states in referring to his reception by Muhlenberg, “He 
received me as though I were his son and he my father. 
A thousand times may the Lord be praised that I have 
come to be His servant.” ; 

In 1771 Kunze allied himself still more closely to 
the great Patriarch’s family by marrying Margaretta 
Henrietta Muhlenberg, a young woman of great charm 
and personal character although but twenty years old. 
Together with Helmuth he shepherded the two German 
congregations in Philadelphia. These pastorates were 
filled with heavy obligations, and yet our young asso- 
ciate was bound to undertake still further work for 
the development of the Church. His experiences at 
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Halle made him see the need of schools where religion 
should have a lively part; thus he established an acad- 
emy in Philadelphia in 1773 which he hoped to de- 
velop into an institution for the training of ministers. 
It was in operation for three years when the Revolu- 
tionary War swept it away, as it did so many other 
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things. He also was made professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of Pennsylvania, which created 
him a Doctor of Divinity, the first honor of this kind 
to be bestowed upon any member ofthe Lutheran 
Church in America. as 


A Wartime Ministry 


During the war, Zion Church was used as a hospital 
and St. Michael’s as a garrison for English troops, al- 
though an exception was made for one hour a week 
in St. Michael’s so that a service could be held. Kunze’s 
tremendous labors were carried on in the midst of the 
distractions of war and privations, including difficulties 
concerning food. Mrs. Kunze wrote at this time, “It is 
hard to get bread and meat; we have forgotten how 
butter looks, but thanks be to God we have enough 
potatoes.” Her own spirit stood high, as evidenced by 
the story of an incident during the British occupation 
of Philadelphia. English officers went to houses of the 
“rebels” to see what accommodation in the form of 
meals for the soldiers could be expected at each. Having 
decided how many could be served, it was the custom 
to make chalk marks accordingly on the outer door. 
Under the circumstances these marks usually stayed 
where they were, but on one occasion Mrs. Kunze 
rubbed out the mark on her door as soon as the officer’s 
back was turned. 

In 1784 the united churches of New York (Trinity 
and Christ) extended a call to Kunze to serve them as 
their pastor. During his pastorate of twenty-three years 
the Church of New York and the community had the 
fullest benefit of his broad scholarship and his ripe 
learning. In speaking of his congregation he said it was 
three times smaller than in Philadelphia but very lib- 
eral. His salary was three hundred pounds in money, 
and he had eighty pounds for house rent and for wood. 

Kunze had mastered several languages, not only 
French and English but also Italian, Hebrew and 
Sanscrit. In New York he hoped to establish a Lu- 
theran professorship at King’s College, now Columbia 
University. He accepted the chair of Oriental languages 
there, and remained a regent at the university until 
his death. His prodigious energy is shown in his con- 
stant application to new projects. The schoolmaster in 
him had not downed, and he immediately started his 
project of a theological school. While he lived at 100 
Chatham Street he had a summer home farther north 
on the street that was named for him—Christopher 
Street. Here he developed, under a bequest of John 
Christopher Hartwig, in 1797, the first theological sem- 
inary of the Lutheran Church in America where he 
was the only teacher but where he produced giants 
—among them such men as the Mayer brothers, Philip 
in Albany, and Frederick in Philadelphia. 


Sermons Reflected Reading 


Kunze’s sermons were unwritten, but they were the 
outcome of prolonged thought and wide reading. He 
always read a book with pen in hand ready to. make 
notes. His preaching was without gesture but very 
earnest and rich in content—even if he did preach a 
shade too long. He would have had difficulty in meeting 
the restrictions of the modern radio sermon. Time had 
not become the dictator it is these days, and his con- 
gregation benefited by his vast learning, even when 
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sometimes they would have been satisfied with a less 
lengthy discourse. In his intellectual attainments, the 
vigor of his mind, the breadth of his interests, one is 
reminded of Charles Porterfield Krauth and Henry 
Eyster Jacobs. 

Kunze died July 24, 1807; the funeral sermon was 
preached by his Reformed colleague, the Rev. William 
Bundell. He was buried in the cemetery in Carmine 
Street, and his congregation erected a tombstone “in 
testimony of their veneration and love.” Years later 
this cemetery was taken by the city. His remains were 
placed with those of his wife, who died in 1832, in the 
Lorillard vault of old St. Mark’s in the Bowery. Still 
later, Dr. George Unangst Wenner found a fragment of 
Kunze’s gravestone in 1907 in Greenwich Village, where 
some laborers were digging the foundation for a new 
building. 

Four Great Influences 

There are four great influences coming from Kunze’s 
life which have ever since helped to direct the Church 
on this territory. He organized the Ministerium of New 
York, of which he was elected president and served 
until his death. He started the first seminary for the 
preparation of ministers; it was to be the only one for 
the coming sixty years. The third benefit derived from 
his ministration was the stimulus he gave to better 
literature for the people. The Lutheran Church has 
scarcely caught up with him in this matter. The lack 
of literature that appeals to the people as well as to the 
trained minds of the pastor still is lamentable. Our 
publication houses seem to lack in imagination. It is 
small wonder that the members of our churches read 
so little church literature, and those who read rarely 
are content with what we produce. Out of his busy 
life Kunze was constantly publishing. He was credited 
with eight books of which he was either author or editor, 
from hymns and poems to a history of the Lutheran 
Church and a method of calculating eclipses. 

In a fourth matter his influence has come down to us 
in his desire to satisfy the demand for English services. 
He himself made an attempt to handle English, for his 
faulty pronunciation so amused the young people that 
he gave it up and appointed a young man named Stre- 
beck to assist in ministering to the English members of 
his congregation. Despite his most earnest and con- 
secrated effort to solve the problem of those desiring 
English in their worship, the problem has come down 
to us still unsolved. In the meantime the Lutheran 
Church has lost hundreds of thousands of her members 
to other churches, to the world, because of the inade- 
quate solution of this problem. 


I am sure that the average citizen in his misty-mind- 
edness could do no better for the remaking of his life 
than wander wonderingly during a holiday under the 
dome of some great temple raised by men to the glory 
of God, and there try to listen to its voice, and in the 
silence clear a space round his soul for eternal things. 
There he may learn how waning ideals may be re- 
kindled, how the boy in him may remain alive, how the 
hero in him may conquer and subdue the coward, how 
righteousness alone, and at what cost, exalteth a nation, 
and what sacrifices a man must make today if he would 
stand for Christ—H. R. L. Sheppard. 
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This Vacation of Yours! 


Ir Juty is not the month of your vacation, at least you 
have begun to think about it, or, at least, have begun 
to wish that you had one! For everybody is talking 
vacations, either those of the past or those yet to be. 
Perhaps you are planning your trip, counting over the 
places you have been or those which you wish to visit. 
Last, but by no means least, the time has come, no 
doubt, when you must count your money to see if a 
vacation is really possible this year. For that matter 
of money is an important consideration, and a wise 
person ought to know how many vacation dollars he 
has and what they will buy! 

The principles of Christian stewardship ought to be 
applied to vacations. For a vacation is also a trust given 
by God to be used in the right way. That sounds at 
first like taking the joy out of your vacation; for stew- 
ardship is a serious matter and a vacation seems, in 
prospect at least, to be the time for careless abandon 
in harmless pleasures. 

But a little reflection does tell us that this vacation 
ought to fit us for daily life and is not a time to dissipate 
the energy that God has given us for the serious busi- 
ness of life. When Christians return from their vaca- 
tions it ought not to be with nerves frayed and bodies 
fatigued. For we all know that many people return 
from their vacations like those who spend a Sunday 
afternoon in their automobiles, rushing from one un- 
sightly spot to another! The ensuing week bears evi- 
dence of this misuse of the Lord’s Day. 

Vacation is the time for genuine relaxation. It ought 
to be the time when Christian people draw closer to 
God. It ought to be the time when we learn more of 
God’s work. At first glance this hardly seems an at- 
tractive way to spend a vacation. But if the time is used 
in getting inspiration, wisdom, a better understanding 
of the work in God’s Kingdom, and a renewed zeal for 
our daily life and our daily work, then this vacation has 
been a real blessing. 

Naturally the desire for this kind of vacation will have 
some bearing upon the place selected. It will help us 
to recall that the Lutheran Church has under its 
auspices camps, summer schools, and resorts for Chris- 
tian workers. Here Christian people can meet with fel- 


low-Christians of like aims and ambitions. Here under | 


the open sky and in friendly fellowship with Mother 
Nature, they can be brought through God’s Word to 
have a better understanding of His will. 

In prospect this may not seem to be the alluring vaca- 
tion that many of your friends are planning. In retro- 
spect, however, this vacation will be the best ever! For 
it will permit you to come home not merely rested and 
refreshed, but with your spirit enriched for finer Chris- 
tian living. Regardless of your task, your vocation or 
ministry, you will be better fitted for the year of labor 
that frequently lies so menacingly ahead. 


“EivERY man has two educations—that which is given 
to him, and the other, that which he gives to himself. 
Of the two kinds, the latter is by far the more valuable. 
Indeed all that is most worthy in a man, he must work 
out and conquer for himself. It is that that constitutes 
our real and best nourishment.”—Richter. 
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And the apostles gathered themselves together unto 
Jesus, and told him all things, both what they had done, 
and what they had taught. And he said unto them, 
Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 
a while. St. Mark 6: 30, 31a. 

“Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy presence 
and take not thy holy spirit from me. Restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation and uphold me with thy free 
spirit.” 

* * * 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 


St. Matthew 11: 28, 29 


“Learn of me,” says the philosopher, “‘and ye shall find 
restlessness.” “Learn of Me,” says Christ, “and ye shall 


find rest.” 
* * * 


Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him; 
and he shall bring it to pass. And he shall bring forth 
thy righteousness as the light and thy judgment as 
the noonday. Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for 
him. Psalm 37: 5-7a 


“Rest is not quitting the busy career. 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere.” 


* * * 


That ye put off concerning the former conversation 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceit- 
ful lusts; And be renewed in the spirit of your mind. 


Ephesians 4: 22, 23 


“Absence of occupation is not rest; a mind quite vacant 
is a mind distressed.” 


* * * 


And they returned and prepared spices and oint- 
ments: and rested the Sabbath day according to the 
commandment St. Luke 23: 56 


“Rest is valuable only so far as it is a contrast. Pursued 
as'an end, it becomes a most pitiable condition.” 


* * * 


I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day, and heard 
behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, saying, I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last. 

Revelation 1: 10, Ila 


“Certainly work is not always required of a man. 
There is such a thing as sacred idleness—the cultivation 
of which is now powerfully neglected.” 


* * * 


And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow 


them. Revelation 14: 13 


“There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God. 
For he that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased 
from his own works, as God did from His.” 
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Life changes. It makes new and unprecedented de- 
mands upon us. Essentially, however, the fundamental 
needs and desires of men remain unchanged. Whether 
we expend our energy in incessant labor, or whether 
we while away our time in fruitless leisure, there comes 
the time when we seek solitude. That solitude permits 
us to withdraw that God may recreate us with His Spirit. 


Of course, there is a kind of restive, daring spirit that 
has made mankind an adventurer, explorer and in- 
ventor. In many persons this spirit degenerates into 
restlessness that is not productive of anything good. 
Rather it destroys whatever promise God has placed in 
us. It shows a lack of poise at every opportunity. On 
the other hand, we can find a serenity of spirit if we 
turn to Jesus, Who promises to the weary soul rest. 


Sin and selfishness, which is the begetter of sin, unfit 
us for our work. They make us strive when we ought 
to stop and listen for a still small Voice. They make us 
impatient when we ought to rest and rely on God’s 
promise. God will help us, by His Spirit, to do all things 
according to His will if we commit our way unto Him. 


Rest is not idleness! Rest is putting aside those things 
which worry us, which tax us, which make us fretful 
and our work futile. That is only the negative aspect of 
rest. Rest is also re-creation. God will do that if we 
permit Him. It guarantees a new person, renewed and 
recreated for fruitful service in Christ Jesus the Lord. 


The women at the Cross were able to rest on the 
Sabbath Day because trusting God they had received 
strength from Him. One can imagine them at work 
preparing spices and ointments until sundown. The 
Scriptures tell us nothing about that great Sabbath Day 
except that they rested; but there can be no doubt that 
God prepared them for that which followed. For very 
early in the morning, at the rising of the sun, they were 
on the way to the tomb and there they met the Lord. 


The Christian does not keep the Sabbath. For him, a 
more glorious day has dawned which made the rites of 
the Old Covenant pale into insignificance. That day 
is the First Day of the Week, the Lord’s Day, when 
Christians throughout the world gather to worship Him 
Who is Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End. 
Let us never rob ourselves of God’s blessings by neglect- 
ing the worship of the Church. 


There is a final rest for the people of God. Those who 
die in the Lord are certain that they have fallen asleep 
in Jesus Christ. This sleep is not in entire forgetfulness 
either of God or man. It is a sleep in the calm and 
quiet assurance and confidence in Jesus Christ. Where 
He is, there is Paradise! 
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Moments With Christ 


Down the street from His old home, just outside 
Nazareth, there was a farmer so prosperous that he 
had to enlarge his barns, and while still young retired, 
the lucky fellow, as we all would like to do. And then 
he died; and people went about saying how well he had 
done, and how much he had left, more even than they 
had imagined it could be. But into Jesus’ eyes for once 
there came contempt. To Him it seemed so monstrous 
that a life, a whole rich, human life, should have been 
thrown away only for that! And He stooped down, and 
wrote with His own hand across the tomb that stinging 
epitaph, “Thou fool!” And that is why He looks so 
anxiously at you. For He knows He can offer you 
something infinitely bigger than these cheap nothings 
you keep handling wistfully; knows what He has to 
give is not just something additional that can be joined 
on to the rest; but something so central, so foundational, 
so essential, so splendid, that without it no one can have 
anything worth reckoning at all. “I am come,” He said, 
“to give you life.” So huge is His own estimate of the 
difference He makes!—From The Edge of the Crowd, by 
Arthur John Gossip. 


O Lorp, in Whose hands are life and death, by Whose 
power I am sustained, and by Whose mercy I am spared, 
look down upon me with pity. Forgive me, that I have 
this day neglected the duty which Thou hast assigned to 
it, and suffered the hours of which I must give account 
to pass away without any endeavour to accomplish Thy 
will or to promote my own salvation. Make me to 
remember, O God, that every day is Thy gift, and ought 
to be used according to Thy command. Grant me, there- 
fore, so to repent of my negligence, that I may obtain 
mercy from Thee, and pass the time which Thou shalt 
yet allow me, in diligent performance of Thy commands, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen.—Prayers and Meditations, 
by Samuel Johnson. 


THou Unchangeable One, Whom nothing changes! 
Thou Unchangeable One in love, Who even for our own 
good dost not permit Thyself to be changed that we may 
desire our own good; in Thine unchangeableness teach- 
ing us, in unconditional obedience, to find rest and to 
rest in Thine unchangeableness! Thou art not as man, 
who shall only preserve partial unchangeableness, who 
cannot have too much to move him and does not permit 
himself to be moved too greatly. Yet everything moves 
Thee, in infinite love, everything, even what we, human 
beings, call unimportant and pass by unmoved. Even 
the need of the sparrow moves Thee. That which we 
often scarcely notice, a human sigh, that moves Thee, 
infinite Love but nothing changes Thee, Thou Unchange- 
able One! O Thou, Who permittest Thyself to be moved 
in Thine infinite love, may this prayer move Thee, that 
Thou wilt bless the one praying, even as prayer changes 
the one praying in conformity with Thine unchangeable 
will, O Thou Unchangeable One! 

—Guds Uforanderlighed, by Soren Kierkegaard. 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of roelgae eae rs to religion................ Column 1 
Sentences for each day auoted from the Bible Column 2 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences... 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions... i 6 

During the month of July they will be contributed by Pastor Benjamin 
Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WANTED, ANOTHER CHANCE 


“SOMEBODY is always taking the joy out of life,” has 
been a quotation familiar to us for so long that our first 
meeting with it has been forgotten. Its most recent in- 
trusion upon our attention was a fortnight ago—on July 
4, to be exact, and via radio. After we had been pleas- 
antly thrilled to an appreciation of our place in the 
universe by such music and such “slogans” as come only 
on a major national holiday; after we had taken ser- 
iously the eulogy of our nation, our flag, our constitu- 
tion, and to some extent our personal objective, the 
anti-climax came. “We about to die, salute you,” was 
the proper sentiment to quote. We were solemnly in- 
formed that July 4, 1940, will be the last Independence 
Day for which freedom to celebrate will remain. Next 
year such nation-wide interruptions of the routine of 
toil as are enjoyed by Canadians on July 1 and by cit- 
izens of the United States on July 4 will not occur, it 
was said. 

What made the declaration the more mournful and 
depressing was the gender of the speaker. Had the 
voice belonged to some hard-boiled, prejudiced ruffian 
or to an habitual pessimist who never had any hope for 
anybody; had it even been Dorothy Thompson, whose 
foreknowledge of foreign affairs has been astonishingly 
unexpected by all concerned, we would have turned the 
dial to the station where the United States Marine Band 
was broadcasting. But this speaker was a woman—one 
of those feminine persons to whom the twentieth cen- 
tury has brought self-confidence beyond that of the 
oracles of old. For our modern seeresses waste no words 
in suggesting what may or can occur. They not only call 
a spade a spade, but they tell you for what purpose it 
has been made. They can see the graves of our institu- 
tions being dug and in some cases they must faintly 
hear the clods falling on our coffins. 

What such folk tell us may be true, for anything may 
happen. But could not our prophets and prophetesses 
declare a moratorium that would leave July 1 in Canada 
and July 4 in the United States free from predictions 
of disaster? Let us enjoy double headers at our favorite 
ball parks, railroad and “bus” trips to recreation 
grounds, and eulogies of our national heroes and 
heroines from pulpits and platforms. 


THE UNNAMED SEASON 


IN NEITHER the ecclesiastical nor in the secular cal- 
endar can the name be found, although it is almost as 
universally observed as are Christmas and Independence 
or Dominion days. We refer, of course, to the title 
vacation. 

In some respects the ever-growing vogue of the period 
is the result of human progress. Time was when the 
average citizen took time off for matrimonial joy or 
funeral grief but excepting the financially and socially 
favored few, vacations were rare segments in life, which 
could be devoted to a long journey to kinfolk either left 
“back home” or to relatives who had responded to the 
mysterious inner voice which impelled them to leave 
the family circle and establish a home “out west” or 
“back east,” as the case might be. Under very favor- 
able conditions one might “go abroad.” A half century 


ago to have visited Europe was a title to prominence 
about equal to that bestowed upon a Mohammedan who 
has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Probably the word tourist had been invented, but it 
had no such content as it now possesses. There were 
few agencies and organized travel, excepting perhaps 
that which comprised trips to the Holy Land was in its 
infancy. We suspect, though we could not supply ade- 
quate proof for the idea, that journeys by means of 
books were commoner than actual trips. We would cite 
the volumes written by Mark Twain and similar printed 
descriptions of faraway places as evidence. 

We subscribe to the theory that the World’s Fair 
which Chicago put on in 1893 created an appetite among 
people of ordinary means “to see something different’ 
from what met their eyes at home. Expositions now 
open and some that were offered to visitors in recent 
years may have more on exhibition, but none of them 
has had the advantage of John’s and Maria’s curiosity. 
Since 1893 automobiles, department stores, great fac- 
tories, and ocean transportation have enabled most peo- 
ple to become familiar with the world’s advancement. 
The appetite to which Chicago catered in 1893 no longer 
exists. Only the habit of going somewhere survives. 


Like Ancient Gaul 


We have the idea that a vacation resembles that Gaul 
over which Julius Caesar established a dictatorship and 
set a bad example. Part I consists of getting ready. 
Part II comprises arrival at the destination and finding 
wherein it is not up to expectations. Part III consists of 
the feeling of satisfaction that one can and has returned 
to the familiar routine of everyday life. 

We attach great significance to getting ready for a 
vacation. One should begin advance preparation at least 
a month before the actual start is made. There are maps 
to be studied, historical sketches to be read, and the 
experiences of previous travelers to be obtained. One 
thing that handicapped Christopher Columbus in 1492 
was too much confidence in Marco Polo, who made a 
trans-Asiatic trip but who was utterly unreliable for 
a sea voyage. Try to find a forerunner for your trip. 

Do not believe all you have read about the place in 
which you arrive for a change of environment and a 
rest from worries. A vacation is not unlike a newspaper, 
or a book, or the Joneses. Perfection is an admirable 
objective, but its attainment is a serious handicap of 
contenders. Why? 

We inject into our narration at this point an observa- 
tion about the word vacation and the phrase commonly 
heard, “spending a vacation.” Both do violence to the 
plain meanings of the terms. The word vacate, whence 
one derives vacation, by no stretch of interpretation 
could mean a sojourn at the seashore or in the moun- 
tains. Still less would the start across the continent in 
one’s automobile accord with the term which means to 
empty, to render vacant, to move out of. Possibly the 
combination with the word spend is a weak effort to 
correct the misuse of an English word. One is commonly 
emptied financially by the expenses of his departure 
from home and employment. And furthermore, if vaca- 
tion is all one has to spend, he will not get far. 


July 17, 1940 


We believe firmly in vacations for pastors. The change 
of environment both rests and stimulates a clergyman. 
He may not meet anyone who seems more talented than 
himself, but that is no cause for worry. One gets about 
the same thrill out of the consciousness of being superior 
to one’s neighbor as by being thrust into a state of awe- 
some humility. 

It seems probable that influences are at work that 
will seriously interfere with the present vacation rest- 
fulness. ‘As can be inferred from the supplement in the 
center of this issue, there are signs that recreation is 
engaged in a struggle to take precedence over just rest. 
In addition to the prescribed hours of hiking, swim- 
ming, and other athletic exercises people are expected 
to go to lectures, to study books, and to obtain that 
obnoxious nightmare of today’s dreams of ease, credits. 
One hopes this tendency will not be permitted to extend 
beyond reasonable limits. It shows indubitably infection 
by that most troublesome twentieth century gerni, 
efficiency. 

The Return 

Justice to our subject demands some attention to 
Part III of vacations, which is “The Return Home.” The 
appraisal of benefits derived from the “Vacation Spent” 
must not be made too soon after resumption of life’s 
regular routine. We consider ourselves competent to 
make some cautious comments of which the first is, wait 
at least one week after the return from mountains or 
bathing beach. Give nature time to repair blisters and 
scratches. And take an editor’s word for it—there is 
no attractiveness in a countenance in process of peeling 
from excessive exposure to the glowing sun. 

After accomplishing the readjustments from the 
“pleasure exertion,” to quote a term from a writer of 
the last century, the time for comparisons has arrived. 
If a feeling of discontent still continues, the vacation 
has been a failure and should not be repeated. If one 
is lured into preference for a country not his own, or 
for a community other than that one of which he is a 
member, he has lost rather than gained by breaking in 
upon his routine. The restoration of vigor and renewed 
energy for the work which is one’s own is what justifies 
indulgence in vacations. 

Here again is a glaring inconsistency in the title, but 
one which experience justifies. Modern vacations are 
projects of rebuilding and extension instead of mere 
emptyings. Hence the numerous programs which are 
carefully prepared and propagated. Here the church 
figures effectively in its vacation schools, summer camps, 
assemblies, and courses of lectures. 


REJOINDERS NEEDED 


IN THE most widely circulated issue of the New York 
Times, that of Sunday, we have noted in the editorial 


section and on the editorial page thereof, extended , 


articles by Roman Catholic writers in defense of cur- 
rent objectives of the hierarchy. We have not found in 
succeeding issues rejoinders from Protestant sources. 
It is our suspicion that no Lutheran or other evangelical 
scholar goes to the trouble to formulate the reasons on 
account of which we disagree with Roman Catholic 
authorities. Thus defense of princivles of government 
of primary significance “goes by default.” We have no 
reason to think that our réputable newspapers would 
refuse to print articles by Protestant authorities. 
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For example, the Roman Catholic leaders of public 
opinion are defending the restoration of an embassy ai 
tne Vatican: that is, they interpret the sending of Myron 
Taylor as the opportunity to make representation per- 
manent. They cite the fact that from 1848 to 1868 the 
United States government had an ambassador, or prob- 
ably a minister, at Rome. The place was established at 
the close of the Mexican War, when Mexican relation- 
ships had ecclesiastical complications. It was discon- 
tinued when the Pope in 1868 refused permission to 
erect in Rome a chapel at which Protestants could go 
for worship. The papacy at that time was also the civil 
government. 

At the present time the papacy is not primarily a tem- 
poral but a spiritual regime. The Pope so defines the 
government of Vatican City. The only influence which 
can normally and legitimately come from Vatican City 
is ecclesiastical and “spiritual.” Neither of these is other 
than a complication in international relationships to 
which the United States government is a party. The 
policies advocated by representatives of the Pope since 
1918 have not been unprejudiced in Poland, in Italy, 
in Germany, in Abyssinia, or in Spain. The reason 
bluntly given, is bargaining for advantages to the 
Vatican’s influence by means of secular pressure. There 
is no place for such interference in the American way 
of government and advocates of it in our secular press 
should be promptly greeted by counter-arguments. 

Lutheran scholars should not be reticent at this time 
on issues in which the relations of church and state are 
involved. We hope to learn of articles sent journals 
such as is the New York Times when movements be- 
come evident that endanger preservation of the Amer- 
ican ideas of democracy. 


A CORRECTION 


Ontario, June 28, 1940 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Canapian Lutherans appreciate the generous cover- 
age given Dominion Day in THE LUTHERAN of June 26. 
It was a most gracious gesture of neighborly courtesy. 
While complimenting you thus, we would also mention 
our keen interest in “Maple Leaves and Beavers” by 
Dr. Willison of Saskatoon. They are a real delight be- 
cause of excellency of style and goodness of content. 

There is one point in the number of June 26 with 
which I feel issue must be taken. On page 11 you state: 
“In the main the Lutherans of Canada are immigrants 
from Germany... .” As you observe later, we are at 
war with Germany; I question most sincerely the wis- 
dom of your former statement at such a time as this. 
Not only is it supercharged with the potential elements 
from which a devilish propaganda draws its fuel, but 
worse, it is untrue. The facts are these: Of the 394,194 
Lutherans reported in Canada at the 1931 census, the 
largest racial group is represented in the peoples of 
Scandinavian origin. Here are the figures: German, 
147,290; Scandinavian, including Danish, Finnish, Ice- 
landic, Norwegian and Swedish, 191,967; British race, 
28,796. Other European, Asiatic, Indian, Eskimo, Negro 
and 79 various and unspecified, total 26,141. Thus you 
will see, Mr. Editor, not even half of the Canadian 
Lutherans are of German origin. For the sake of the 
peace of the Canadian Lutheran Church, please be more 
careful in the future. W. A.M. 
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A Group of pastors 
from the Kansas Synod 
were attending Camp 
Wa-Shun-Ga, their 
synod’s camp, near 
Junction City, Kansas. 
At the camp a large 
group of children was 
being led in Children 
of the Church activities 
by their synodical lead- 
ers. These pastors ob- 
served the work. In 
their Pastors’ Hour 
they discussed what they had observed, and what some 
of them had been able to do with (and some without) 
the program in their congregations. At the conclusion 
of the camp, and without any outside suggestion, they 
drew up the following resolutions, signed them, and 
presented them to the agencies responsible: 

Whereas we have used with splendid success 
units of The Children of the Church Series and 
The Christian Youth Series in this camp, and 
Whereas we are using units of these same ma- 
terials with fine success in about two-thirds of 
our local congregations in the Kansas Synod, 
and 
Whereas we feel the urgent need for more edu- 
cation of this type throughout our Church, 
We wish to express our grateful appreciation 
for these materials to the Parish and Church 
School Board and to the other agencies respon- 
sible, and 
We also wish heartily to commend them to all 
congregations 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. E. Stauffer Max Gilmore Ray Pieffer 
Alvin E. Havekost A. J. Beil Fred H. Bloch 
George R. Whittecar O. W. Ebright Saml. A. Hamrick 


The Children 
and 


These are conclusions that the Parish and Church 
School Board would be happy to see all pastors reach 
concerning The Children of the Church program. When 
the Church brought the program into existence it spe- 
cified that the committee to build and project the pro- 
gram should be, during the formative veriod, under the 
general direction of the Parish and Church Schoo! 
Board. This committee asked the Board to prepare the 
literature for the program. These specific responsibil- 
ities have quickened the interest of the Board; but with- 
out these specific resvonsibilities the Board would still 
be interested, for the Board feels its responsibility for 
the education of the Church’s children. and longs to see 
that responsibility more effectively fulfilled. 


A Congregational Program 
The Board is enthusiastic for The Children of the 
Church because it is a congregational program. The 
plan provides for the congregation to have full respon- 
sibility for and authority over all activities in the con- 
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Parish and Church School Board 
By Dr. S. WHITE Ruyne, Philadelphia 
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gregation. The congre- 
gation decides what 
group or individual will 
sponsor and direct its 
local group. It may 
designate a special 
committee, a single 
leader, the Sunday 
school, the Women’s 
Missionary Society, the 
Brotherhood, the 
church council, the 
Parish Education Cab- 
inet, or any other 
group. This is left to the congregation. The congrega- 
tion determines the form the program is to take. Time 
and place of meeting, number and length of sessions, 
order of units to be studied, all of this is left to the con- 
gregation. Of course this places heavy responsibility 
upon the pastor and his workers; in fact, the whole 
congregation, but we believe our pastors and people 
desire this and will quit themselves well in this work. 
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A Children’s Program 

The Board is enthusiastic for The Children of the 
Church because it is a children’s program. It is graded 
to meet the children’s needs, abilities, interests and ex- 
periences, and yet it looks forward to, and leads the 
children upward toward, adult Christian life. The chil- 
dren enjoy the study and the activities. Reports from 
homes and congregations reveal that the program shows 
in the life of children today. The children are given 
responsibilities, and thus their leadership talents are 
developed. 

A Comprehensive Program 

The Board is enthusiastic for The Children of the 
Church because it is a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram for the children. The program is not limited to 
any one field of the Church’s faith or life. It attempts to 
cover such subjects and activities as the Bible, missions, 
stewardship, life service, church history, the catechism, 
the organization and work of the church, practical 
church life, and the like. It not only tells the children 
of these subjects and activities but furnishes oppor- 
tunities for them to live and to do them. 


An Integrated Program 

The Board is enthusiastic for The Children of the 
Church because it is an integrated program. All the 
congregation’s educational activities for children, except 
that of the Sunday school, are comprised in the pro- 
gram. There is integration of activity and materials, 
and in a general way the work of the Sunday school is 
integrated with the program. 

The Parish and Church School Board is enthusiastic 
about the whole program for The Children of the Church 
because it sees the great host of children in the church: 
it sees the Christ as the answer to their needs; and it 
is eager to see the Church bring the Christ and the 
children together. rte 
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_ TT is mid-summer. You have come to Sunday school or to the Church 

Hl Tee ce A glance about the room startles you. The familiar faces of the 

_ faithful are missing. Leaders who have had a loyal attendance record 

_ for years are absent. Teachers’ chairs are vacant. Self-conscious substi- 

| tute ushers are serving. A quartette takes the place of the large volunteer 

_ choir. The absence of young people is painfully evident. 

Perhaps you begin to think hard thoughts about “fair (and moderate) 
weather Christians.” Maybe you wonder why you didn’t stay at home 
on that inviting, shady front porch. Or dark and faithless broodings over 
what are called the “failures of the Church” seize your soul. In despera- 
tion you slide along the pew to within whispering distance of your neigh- 
bor and, betraying your doubts and fears in your voice, ask anxiously, 
_ “Where is everybody?” But your neighbor refuses to be your companion 
_ in alarms. He has an easier reason for the fact that puzzles you, and 
answers evenly, “Guess it’s the usual summer slump.” 

i But both your fears and his indifference may be shooting wide of the 

mark. In many of our congregations the vigor of summer Church life 

cannot be accurately judged by the number of persons attending the 

- Church school or worship on a given Sunday morning in July. Truth is 

that the more leaders absent when the synod or general Church are offer- 

ing opportunities for training and spiritual enrichment the more likely 

___ the congregation is to be an up and coming one. What you have thought 

_ to be a breach in the walls of Zion is actually a door through which 

~ strengthened and more skillful warriors of the Lord of Hosts will soon 

) return to renew the battle. 

v The notation of a few facts and figures may serve to show how num= 
erous and how convenient to workers in almost every State are the train- 
ing places for those who seek to grow in Christian usefulness. For ex- 
ample, there are over a score of places at which our Church is offering 
elementary and leadership courses. Draw a crisscross over the continent 

| from the assembly grounds at Seguin, Texas, to Silver Bay-on-Lake- 

__ - George, New York, and from Alberta, Canada, to Black Mountain, North 
Carolina, and you will gain some notion of how extensively we believe 
in the importance of intensive Christian instruction at summer camps 

' and assemblies. 

7 Attendance at these schools is on the increase in practically a!l de- 

_ partments. It ranges from one hundred toa thousand. A gratifying and 

steady upswing is evident in the number of persons fulfilling the require- 

ments for credits and course cards. That is probably the most trustworthy 
barometer of the assemblies’ seriousness of purpose. 


Camp Miller, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. Boys who spend summer days 
amid these hills will read Psalm 19 with new understanding and reverence. 


“WHERE IS EVERYBODY*" 
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The church in the wildwood. Sunday morning worship at | 
our Leadership Training Camp, ‘“Nawakwa.” 
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Playtime in the Blue Ridge Mountains, Watauga Mission 
Vacation Church School, Boone, N. C. 


“Once upon a time...” Story period at a Daily Vacation 
Bible School. Below: A Boy Scout, “physically fit, mentally 
awake, morally straight” and loyal to the church which 


sponsors his troop. 


f Camp Hagan for Girls, Shawnee-on- 

‘ Delaware, Pa., produces “square 

shooters” on the archery range and 
in church life. 


“Swim time” at Camp Miller. This is 
the best sort of preventive medicine. 


Memorial altar, erected in honor of the Re 
erend M. Hadwin Fischer, D.D., who made 


It is for children such as these that our church cares 
at its Inner Mission fresh air camps. Sunday school pien 


happiest 
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Young Women’s Missionary Societies, treble ‘ Vat 
choirs, Sunday school classes, etc., strengthen | 
; Christian friendships at outings like this one. ————— 
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Refugees—they flee from the city’s death-dealing traf- 
fic, din and dirt to a two weeks’ camp holiday provided 
by our Pittsburgh Inner Mission Society. 
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f “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” Our camps 
‘provide a laboratory in which boys test lessons 
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| learned about human relationships in church 
schools. 
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A study class at Camp Miller listens attentively as its 
leader tells how God is at work in nature. 
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Hebron Church, Madison, 
Va. Oldest Lutheran church 
in continuous use in U.S.A. 


Trim cottages and winsome, spirited 

cotters are the rule at beautiful Camp 

Hagan. Camp days are always too 
short and too few. 


fi. a 
imy true sacrifices on behalf of our Parish 
d Church School Board’s camp, “Nawakwa.” 


» some of the year’s 
2Llowship. 


Boating at Kansas Synod’s camp “Wa-Shun-Ga.” Di- 
rector E. E; Stauffer reports that this season is proving 
the “best ever.” Many lasting friendships start here. 


“To the colors’—salutes to “Old Glory” as the national 
emblem is hauled wp Camp Hagan’s flag staff. 


Nation-wide attention is be- 
ing given its 200th Anniver- 
sary exercises, Aug. 24, 25. 


Eager young worshipers on the trail to chapel at Camp 
Wa-Shun-Ga, “Church Call” is very popular. 


Sunday school class on the church 
lawn. Children enjoy the adaptable 
teacher. 


Camp Hagan’s queen and her court. There is | 
drama in every hour from reveille to taps at this 
camp of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


Good sportsmanship and a will to win are nat- 
ural products of these hard-fought contests at 
camp. “The game’s the thing.” 


Beyond the more formal education, and the inspiration offered at 
these schools there is great profit to the Church in the companionship 
which they afford. Leaders from different sectors of the Church learn 
to know each other on a leisurely walk through the woods or in a auiet 
talk on some cottage porch. Assemblyites make many an enduring friend- 
ship in the week or ten days spent in worship, classes, table talk (and 
song), sports and stunts. They get to know their synod and The United 
Lutheran Church in America in terms of people rather than of programs 
and statistics. The free interchange of experiences and problems in church 
work begets patience and encouragement. And not infrequently deep 
resolves are taken in these days of vision. They have to do with the will 
to live lives closer to Christ or with the determination to make a full sur- 
render of life to His service. 

Memory pictures worth cherishing for a lifetime are often impressed 
on the minds of worshipers in these out-of-doors temples. Who can forget 
the scene by some lake or stream when the setting sun kisses the quiet 
waters into gold and some earnest pastor breaks the Bread of Life to a 
‘foe \ ; hungry-eyed company of learners? 


lege tdi es eat It is likely that the same congregation which encourages adults to 
| he Se ae nha take advantage of assemblies will also be sending its boys and girls to 
1 Pine cones, a few sticks, a little gay paint plus an under- one of the Church’s camps. Fortunate is the child who is given the chance 
standing of boys make the handicraft instructor a “magic to be instructed in the fundamentals of a Christian’s private and com- 
man.” munity life at a camp which seeks nothing but the highest good of the 


camper. Parents assert that the chief influence for good which comes into 
the life of their sons or daughters in any year is that of the camp days. It 
is not unusual for the whole life outlook of an adolescent to be changed 
for good by a camp counsellor or Boy Scout troop leader. 

Camp life puts youngsters on their mettle. It demands of them what 
no other home or school discipline does, namely, that they live in a large 
company of their equals as self-reliant individuals. The supervision per- 
sonnel and bunkmates are quick to discover strengths and weaknesses. 
As a rule they speedily put the strengths to good use, nor are they tardy 
in attacking and, if possible, eliminating the weaknesses. 

But all of these persons who are absentees from their congregation’s 
Sunday services in summer are not on the receiving end of things. Some 
of them have gone as unpaid volunteers to help manage and teach in 
fresh air camps conducted by church and civic agencies for underprivi- 
leged children. Most of the sixteen camps operated by groups in our 
Church meke provision for enrolling some of these unfortunate children. 
Several of them are conducted solely for the purpose of taking anxious, 
weary little children out of roaring streets and stifling rooms, where they 
can scarcely breathe at night, to sites where there is air, sunshine, food, 
fun and affection enough to give them a new lease on life. The following 
letter gives a typical expression of how these tots respond to such a camp 
period. Ted, nine years old, writes: 

“T tell you this camp trip is so big it kind of takes your breth away! I never 
knew nothing like it before. We waik up when they blow a bugle horn. Once I 
woke up and herd birds talk. All day we got so many gaims and fishing and 
swiming and other things you just don’t dair chews what you lik best. What I 
lik best about swiming is just swiming. It maiks you cool and you want to eat a 
awful lot and the stuff to eat is swell up-here. One night we got around a fire. A 
man told stories—we sang songs. It made me kind of shivry and I wished that 
you was here. In our shack by us there is a boy who is always ready to oblige. 
He has a box of candy, too. One night we sneked out of our shack and we was 
lying under the trees and we could look right up at the stars till the man came 
and took us in. I tell you I don’t see how any boy could ask for any trip bigger 
than this. It just takes your breth away.” 

“Where is everybody?” you ask? Well, the Kingdom is not about to 
fail because some leaders’ seats are vacant in your home church on a 
summer Sunday morning. Those empty places may mean that your absent 


- Many a “big sister” at camp becomes a life-long influence 
; for good in children who hunger for affection. 


| | Life is never a “puzzle” to those who learn early to put its fellow-members are causing that Kingdom to come in other temples. 
‘|pieces where the Christian pattern says they should go. 

||Below: Because these girls have “roughed it” together Equestriennes ambling along one of Camp Hagan’s favorite trails. Such 
“y they'll be pals in all their church work. outings are good for spirit, mind and body. 
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Marotyn and Carolyn and 
fifty-seven other boys and 
girls between the ages of two 
and eighteen were the fea- 
ture attractions at the seventh 
annual Homecoming of the 
Nachusa Lutheran Orphan- 
age at Nachusa, Ill, July 7. 

More than fifteen hundred of the 
faithful from the middle west came to 
spend a happy day with these “chil- 
dren of the church” who are cared for 
at Nachusa. Before the Homecoming 
a picture of Marolyn and Carolyn was 
sent to nearly thirty newspapers all 
over the northern part of Illinois and 
a great deal of deserving publicity 
came to the Nachusa Home. 

Nachusa’s superintendent, the genial 
Rev. P. H. Stahl, and his wife were 
co-hosts with the children during a day 
of gala festivity. 

The annual program began with a 
church school service followed by the 
regular morning worship for which the 
Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, Arenzville, 
Ill., was the preacher. His subject was 
“Worship and Witness” and he pointed 
out that these two vital aspects of the 
Christian faith are as inseparable as the 
two sides of a coin, as the rain and the 
rainbow, and as inhaling and exhaling. 
Taking Luke 6:12 as a text, Pastor 
Neumann pointed out that “The moun- 
tain of prayer is followed by the plain 
of teaching and healing.” The Wart- 
burg Synod pastor concluded his re- 
marks by saying: “The Nachusa Lu- 
theran Orphanage is a definite witness 
of the love of God in the lives of men 
and women. By her service to many 
of the least of the Master’s children, 
she proclaims that God reigns and does 
prompt man to noble service. The 
hearth fires will burn steadily at 
Nachusa because of the heart fires in 
the lives of worshiping and witnessing 
Christians.” The Rev. Dr. C. H. High- 
tower of Mt. Morris, Ill., was the litur- 
gist for the service. 


Pageant by the Children 


A beautiful pageant was presented by 
the children of the Home under the 
direction of Miss Eleanor Powell of 
Dixon, Ill. Following the pageant Mr. 
William Wickey, also of Dixon, re- 
ported for the Board of Directors con- 
cerning the bond retirement drive which 
has been in progress during the past 
year. The Brotherhoods in the Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wartburg Synods and also 
from the Wisconsin Conference of the 
Synod of the Northwest have been 
working hard to retire these bonds. 

The feature service of the day was 
a mass meeting late in the afternoon 
which brought Pastor H. J. McGuire of 
Elgin, [ll., as the main speaker. In an 
effective manner he told his audience 
that the man of God is a man of prayer, 


Te hisa Colhes tes 


Annual Homecoming at Illinois Synod’s Orphanage 


Much Enjoyed 


By the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, Carthage, Illinois 


MAROLYN AND CAROLYN 


sacrifice, and conviction. Such a man 
is ever ready to throw his energies into 
the work of the living Lord. At the 
conclusion he presented with emphasis 
a quotation which had appeared in the 
Nachusa News, namely, “It is time to 
stop crying about the Church’s short- 
comings and to begin to realize the re- 
sources of the Church.” 

Music for the mass meeting was in 
the nature of a band concert by the 
Kable Brothers’ Band-of Mt. Morris. 

This year’s Homecoming exemplified 
and magnified the threefold purpose of 
the event as given in the June issue o1 
The Nachusa News which was: “Fel- 
lowship, inspiration, and consequences.” 
Of the day’s activities Dr. Stahl had 
this to say: “It is a joy to recognize 
that the Nachusa Homecoming is be- 
coming a tradition with a significant 
purpose. Today more than a total of 
fifteen hundred visitors have been on 
the grounds. They have seen the phys- 
ical equipment and they have mingled 
with the children. This means that 
there is a definite relation established, 
a friendship which will strengthen the 
life of the institution. Personally, I 
wish to thank the several committees 
which have functioned so efficiently.” 

Mr. Ben Price, also of Mt. Morris, 
was chairman of the Homecoming and 
the Rev. Tressler Bolton of Forreston, 
Ill., had charge of the publicity. 

The synods which support Nachusa 
take pride in publicizing their Home- 
coming for they know that this is an 
important part in the work of the whol> 
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program of the whole Church. 
Marolyn and Carolyn are two 
typical children who are re- 
ceiving the benefits of the 
love of the Church even as 
nearly three hundred other 
children have been given 
these same opportunities over 
a period of thirty-six years. 


The Home’s History 


Nachusa was founded by the North- 
ern Illinois Synod, which is now the 
Illinois Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. The orphanage 
was founded in 1904, soon after forty- 
seven acres of land and a group of farm 
buildings had been donated to the 
synod by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ship- 
pert. The only condition laid down by 
the donors was that it must be used as 
an orphanage for at least twenty-five 
years, in which time the following title 
to the land would be given but before 
a quarter of a century had passed the 
present title was granted to Nachusa. 
The first building used by the home 
housed fifteen children, but a fire de- 
stroyed it in 1912 and another struc- 
ture was erected to care for thirty chil- 
dren. In 1919 a home for the superin- 
tendent was built and in 1925 a build- 
ing program was begun which netted 
three new brick buildings together 
with a complete set of new farm build- 
ings. In 1928 another fire came which 
destroyed the structure that had been 
used for sixteen years and it was de- 
cided to erect a new edifice instead of 
reducing the capacity of the home. 

Today Nachusa appears to be a green 
oasis in the middle of prairie farm land 
seven miles from Dixon, IIll., and the 
happy children living there are receiv- 
ing every comfort due our children of 
the church. There is a cottage housing 
twenty boys and another housing as 
many girls. A large main building ac- 
commodates thirty boys and girls and 
includes workers’ rooms, an office, a 
sewing room, and a reception room. 
Each of the three buildings maintains 
its own dining room. In addition there 
is a two-room school building where 
the children receive their elementary 
instruction from two qualified women 
teachers. The superintendent’s home 
and a complete set of new farm build-~- 
ings also help make the Nachusa Home 
a beautiful spot. From a value of 
$15,000 in 1904 the home has increased 
to $140,000 in 1940, and the capacity is 
now seventy where in the beginning it 
was fifteen. The four middle western 
synods elect a board of sixteen mem- 
bers, each member of which serves for 
two years. The youngest child at 
Nachusa is twenty-two months old at 
this writing and the oldest eighteen 
years. A bus has been provided to take 
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Clean Living Pays 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Proverbs 1: 7-10; Isaiah 5:11, 12, 18-23; Galatians 6: 7-9 
The Sunday School Lesson for July 28 


In our city there is a big sign prom- 
inently displayed where many thou- 
sands see it daily. It reads, “If you are 
drinking, don’t drive.” It is not the 
expression of some sentimental med- 
dlers in other people’s affairs, but is 
given publicity at the instigation of a 
judge who wants to shorten the grow- 
ing list of injuries and fatalities due to 
irresponsible drivers. 

Drinking is only one mark, though a 
disgraceful one, of intemperate living. 
The Bible does not confine its warning 
against intemperance to excessive use 
of alcoholic beverages. It declares that 
over-indulgence in anything is dan- 
gerous. It points out the only safe 
course to be strict adherence to tem- 
perate living. 


Sound Counsel 
Proverbs present pertinent truths 
that are practical. Parental yearning 
for the enduring welfare of children 
called for plain words. Principles point 
the path to practical living. So we have 
some sage advice based on the thesis 
in verse seven, which declares what is 
the start of sound knowledge and points 
to the unsound attitude of fools to wis- 
dom and instruction. Whoever ridicules 
learning is headed away from success. 
Parental exhortation to a son em- 
phasizes paying attention to the teach- 
ing of his father and loyalty to the 
rules given by his mother. The exhor- 
tation is not a reflection against the 
son’s intelligence or an infringement of 
his liberties. Rather it is the loving 
concern of parents for the continuing 
progress of the son. The son cannot 
go far toward true success unless he 
accepts the sound advice of older, ex- 
perienced persons. 

The outlook for the obedient son is 

a decoration indicative of his progress. 
The ornament for the head and the 
neck was something to be proud of. It 
must have signified a reward for merit. 
The suggestion is that right relation to 
the basic teachings for life brings re- 
ward. It all has to do with the way of 
living. In terms of this lesson, it shows 
the consequences of a good life, both 
by specific warnings and by pointed 
directions. It is all gathered up in the 
idea of refusing the companionship of 

sinners. 
Severe Woes 

Isaiah could deal intelligently, from 
experience, with the rich, cultured, but 
wicked, people of his day. He knew the 
‘‘nabits of the drinkers and delineated 


them vividly. He had severe woes to 
pronounce on those who loved drinking 
above usefulness. Time to them was 2 
chance for more drinking. They made 
their nights short, too short for ade- 
quate rest, so that they could be out 
early for their morning drinks. The 
days were too short for their drinking, 
so they drank into the night, apparently 
stopping only when too inflamed with 
wine to drink more. 

An abnormal desire for entertain- 
ment and excitement came on them. 
They lost their balanced reason. They 
degraded music, using various instru- 
ments to invite them to extravagant 
orgies. Drinking made slaves of them. 
Their senses were quickened then 
dulled; so the demand was made for 
more and more excitement. In the 
meantime they forgot God. To us this 
seems not unusual, but to Isaiah it was 
a disgraceful thing to do. To become so 
absorbed in self-indulgence as to push 
all respect for God aside was not the 
course expected in Israel. 

They showed they wanted sin. In 
their vanity they were as proud as pea- 
cocks over their sins. They dragged 
their sins with them as some valuable 
treasure. They would not risk missing 
the glory they found in their wicked- 
ness. They attached it to them as with 
a strong rope. In their zeal for their 
intemperate drinking they defied God’s 
warning. They bragged of their im- 
munity from fear of God’s punishment. 
They laughed at God. They suggested 
He hurry, if He intended showing them 
punishment for their wickedness. How 
blatantly willful they were in refusing 
God’s warnings! 

These drinking people of Israel, as 
Isaiah saw them, were guilty of distor- 
tion regarding good and evil. They 
called good what God and His prophet 
condemned. They made light of what 
was commanded. They drove ahead in 
their sinning, sinning so skillfully, as 
they thought, as to escape criticism by 
men or God. They claimed it pays to 
be iniquitous, and they offered rewards 
to law breakers. It was against these 
conditions that Isaiah pronounced 
severe woes. Our judgment is that what 
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Living Prudently. Proverbs 1: 1-10. 
The Folly of Ignoring God. Isaiah 5: 8-17. 
Anticipating Harvest. Galatians 6: 1-9. 

. Weighing Alternatives. Proverbs 4: 10-19. 
The Sum of All Wisdom. Ecclesiastes 12: 
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Sat. Permanent Values in Character. I Corin- 
thians 3: 10-17. 

S. A Wise Decision. Psalm 26: 1-12. 
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he wrote applies well to those who 
practice intemperance with beverage 
alcohol. 

Strict Laws 


The laws for the control of living 
ultimately are from God. We live by 
this and that health or conduct guide, 
but in the end we get to God’s law for 
the best ruling of life. Paul knew this. 
He made it plain to the Galatians that 
God’s law is final. It is ultimately the 
law all must obey, or suffer its pen- 
alty. We cannot change the laws of 
nature. Seedtime and harvest are fixed 
by a law of nature. Likewise human 
conduct and its outcome are fixed by 
God’s law. Maybe we wish God were 
not so strict. Maybe we wish His laws 
could be erased and lost. But, since this 
cannot be, we are foolish to despise 
or belittle God’s law. It is not wise to 
turn up the nose at God. Then, too, 
we must recognize a natural law in 
social life. He is wise who makes a 
personal application of the truths in 
this lesson and calls himself to patient 
continuance in sowing only the best, 
looking to the “due season” when there 
is to be reaping. 


THE GOOD HINDERED 


Ir 1s always interesting, though often 
annoying, to watch how a child is 
growing up, or is being brought up. 
Something seems to go wrong as 
months and years pass. We note that a 
change comes over the child and there 
is not the attractiveness, the promise, 
the fine outlook we formerly were 
gratified to see. We may conclude that 
the good in the child naturally has been 
hindered in some way. 

So we think of one of the parables, 
the one about the sower who broadcast 
seed in his field. Jesus observed that 
some parts of the field were hindered, 
with the result that good seed did not 
grow into a mature crop. In the par- 
able it is easy to infer that all parts of 
the field had good enough soil to pro- 
duce at least a fair crop but that con- 
ditions obtained here and there that 
hindered even the good soil from doing 
its best, or anything at all. Some soil 
was trampled, some was thinly spread 
on a rock, and some had thornroots in 
it. No matter how good this soil was 
naturally, it was almost worthless as a 
crop-producing soil because of these 
hindrances. 

If we had the skill to detect them we 
doubtless could discover hindrances 
that kept the growing child from at- 
taining an upstanding character that 
assures a fruitful life. Probably these 
hindrances could be avoided if parents, 
or somebody, used greater care in let- 
ting the good, the best, in the child have 
unhindered chance. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


CHRISTIANITY IN 
ECONOMIC ACTION 


Luke 12: 13-21; Matt. 6: 19-24 


THE word “economy” comes from the 
Greek and means “the management of 
the home.” It has to do with such vital 
concerns as food, clothing, shelter, 
warmth in winter, protection against 
the heat in summer, comfort and con- 
venience, and numberless other items 
in home management. We have taken 
over this word into a larger meaning, 
or, if you will, we have enlarged the 
home to house the community in which 
we live, or the nation, or, indeed, the 
whole world. Economics manages from 
without; that is, it does not depend on 
spiritual forces. 

Karl Marx made much of “the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history.” His 
disciples believe that man is what he 
is because of his life situation, his en- 
vironment, the conditions that surround 
his life. The climate he lives in, the 
character of food he eats, the chem- 
istry of the soil, the elevation of his 
home above sea level, everything that 
has to do with his life situation deter- 
mines his character. 

In a larger application of this theory 
to world history, great wars are found 
to be economic wars. The migrations 
of races, the rise and fall of empires, 
all these are the result of blind eco- 
nomic forces. The idea that history is 
the story of the world’s great men is 
laughed off the stage. It is held that 
these so-called great men were but 
the puppets of the economy under 
which they lived. 

We can understand why communism 
has so little place for God when we 
understand this fundamental theory of 
the socialism from which it sprung. 
Why pray to God when we are the 
result of blind forces? Since we do 
have the measure of freedom by which 
we can modify the economy under 
which we live, it would be better to 
spend our energies in social revolution 
than to haunt the churches and set 
candles upon their altars. 


Christian Other-worldliness 

Traditionally Christianity has held 
the opposite extreme in its interpreta- 
tion of its mission. It has emphasized 
that “Out of the heart are the issues of 
life,” and “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” When the suggestion 
is made that “The Kingdom of God” 
was a term that had to do with human 
relationships, the answer has been, 
“The Kingdom of God is within you.” 


Individual salvation has been the 
accepted objective of the church. Those 
who hold this belief say, “Make men 
right with God, and the world will be 
right. Touch the hearts of men with 
the fire of love, and they will enlighten 
the world. Let the church keep away 
from social questions. Let the govern- 
ment be what it will, it is not the busi- 
ness of Christianity. Concern about 
economics belongs to the world and 
not to the church. Good men will build 
a good economy.” 


Must We Be Extreme? 

Dr. Albert E. Day in his recent book, 
“The Faith We Live By,” says, “Re- 
form awaits the regenerated individual, 
but the regeneration of individuals is 
certainly more possible in a _ semi- 
Christian than in a barbarian society.” 
Is not this the balance we must strike 
if we are to find a place for Christianity 
among the social forces for righteous- 
ness? 

One cannot read the gospels without 
feeling the great urgency with which 
Jesus sought the hearts of individual 
men. Surely He did not believe that a 
man was the result of blind economic 
forces. Rather He believed that a man 
who learned to love his God and his 
fellowmen would powerfully affect the 
economy under which he lived. 


Practical Problems 

Here is the inner mission worker who 
goes in the name of Christ to minister 
to the sick and poor. Enter a home 
with her. There are stark poverty, ill- 
ness due to lack of proper and suf- 
ficient food, meager furnishings, an 
utter hopelessness that leaves the fam- 
ily careless and beaten. The worker 
will not accept the situation as the 
result of the sins of family alone. The 
worker will discover the causes. Un- 
employment, lack of opportunity, lack 
of education for life, improper food, 
the whole system of economic life will 
come in for their share of blame for 
the dreadful denouement. 

Social legislation has come as a direct 
result of practical: effects at relief. 
Those who read or saw “Grapes of 
Wrath,” unpleasant as it was, could not 
help feeling a share in the guilt. Chris- 
tianity cannot ignore the truth that 
there are economics under which it is 
almost impossible to build Christian 
character. It must also see that there 
are economic laws that can be built 
around human life that will be favor- 
able to the growth of Christian char- 
acter. 


The establishment of a Board of 
Social Missions by our United Lutheran 
Church is a recognition of the fact that 
the gospel of Christ has social implica- 
tions. 

Jesus and Economics 

Jesus was thought to be a dangerous 
revolutionist by many of the leading 
business men of His day. He warned 
against the subtle dangers of wealth. 
Greed for earthly possessions was to 
Jesus a deadly sin. Remember that 
money was used in His betrayal. The 
story of the rich farmer in our first les- 
son is typical of His teaching. We may 
add to this His story of Dives and 
Lazarus, Luke 16: 19-31, to show how 
divisive and unbrotherly wealth can be. 
Recall, too, the end of Dives. 

Generosity rather than competition 
was the mark of Jesus’ social teaching. 
Bitter rivalries for the things of this 
world had no place in the Kingdom of 
God He came to found. Read again the 
Sermon on the Mount and see how 
Jesus stressed relationships with others. 

Consider His evaluation of the indi- 
vidual life. An economy He would sup- 
port would always consider the values 
of human personality. Even little chil- 
dren, so unimportant in His day, were 
elevated to the very center of His in- 
terest. One can be sure that every 
effort to give childhood its rightful op- 
portunity would have His smile. Slaves 
have been freed, womanhood raised 
from being the property of man to be- 
ing his partner, labor has been given 
liberty and security, education has be- 
come universal, tax burdens have been 
more equally distributed, human life 
has been guarded by a thousand safe- 
guards, all through the influence of 
Christianity. Jesus Christ is the great- 
est liberator of them all! 

The Church will guard her unique 
mission to the souls of men. She will 
not become a political party, nor will 
she put too great dependence on enact- 
ment of new laws. But the Church must 
speak out when her voice is needed to 
help create an economy in which she 
can do her work of regeneration with 
greatest success. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 28. Dis- 
cussion questions: 1. Do you consider 
American economy favorable to Chris- 
tianity? 2. What are the dangers in- 
volved in the Church speaking on eco- 
nomic questions? 3. Distinguish be- 
tween a social gospel and the social 
implications of the gospel? 4. Is the 
charge that the Church is other-worldly 
valid? Next, Growing Character. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


FACING LIFE WITH CHRIST 


By James Reid. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1940. Pages 184. 
Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Reid is one of the favorites 
among the English preachers on the 
program of the general conferences at 
East Northfield, Mass., a promise of 
evangelical and vital preaching. This 
volume I am glad to add to several 
on my shelves bearing his namie, all of 
them suggestive to the preacher and 
helpful to the reader who seeks in- 
spiration and guidance for the Chris- 
tian life. This particular series of ser- 
mons applies the Gospel to familiar 
life situations. For instance, chapters 
treat of “The Place of Self-Discipline,” 
“The Mastery of Fear,” “The Cure of 
Care,” “Personal Relationships,’ and 
the like. 

The sermons are well outlined. The 
first is on “Successful Living.” The 
measures of successful living are, 
1. A life purpose. 2. A life focus in the 
self-forgetful service of others, that is 
Christian love. 3. The power to handle 
the various experiences of life. These 
measurements are applied to the life 
of Christ to show how His principles 
can be applied to our lives. This chap- 
ter is a good example of Dr. Reid’s 
method. His treatment of fear is ex- 
ceptionally helpful and, of course, 
timely. Many brief quotations are in- 
troduced with good effect. Illustrations 
are frequent and well chosen. I con- 
sider this quite above the average of 
recent volumes of sermons whether 
the reader has style or thought content 
in mind. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


FORTY YEARS A COUNTRY 
PREACHER 


By George B. Gilbert. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Pages 319. Price, 
$2.75. 


It started in a hayfield of a Vermont 
farm, where two boys were “cocking 
hay down in the witch grass lot south 
of the house.” One of these boys was 
George. He remarked, when word 
came that the minister had come to 
call—‘‘the usual parlor call”—that “It 
wouldn’t hurt him to come down here 
and just say hello to us.” He told his 
brother, “I’d like to be a minister 
sometime. I wouldn’t hang around the 
house. I’d go out to the barn and 
down in the lot where the boys are, 
and I’d give ’em a lift.” And now 
after forty years as a strictly country 
preacher, Dr. Gilbert, at the request of 
the publishers, has told the story of 


these years, spent in a country parish 
in Connecticut. 

He is an Episcopalian, but never laid 
much stress on being of the “strictest 
sect,” as some of the bishops under 
whom he served testified. But he was 
the people’s friend and helper. He gave 
his life even unto sacrifice, to add some- 
what to the comfort of any and all 
classes. 

This fascinatingly written record of a 
preacher and his way of working is 
now listed among the five best sellers. 
We were more than pleased with Dr. 
Hertzler’s “Horse and Buggy Doctor.” 
Dr. Gilbert’s book is a companion to 
it, rated by some reviewers as a 
“greater book.” Maybe he was not 
always conventional, and certainly not 
traditional in his methods, but he knew 
people, and gathered them in the name 
of Christ, and directed them to noblest 
ideals. He farmed. He concluded that 
“the more I worked my farm the better 
I did my church work.” He held back 
nothing, not even his daughter’s new 
coat, if someone was in need. 

His chapter on Humanizing the 
Church reveals a home mission method 
that worked. His home was open for 
anyone, child or man, who needed a 
home but had none. 

All in all it is a thought-provoking 
book; one has to think a while at times 
before wholeheartedly endorsing some 
of his ways. There are so many out- 
standing marks of strength and skill 
and success in this country preacher 
that none who reads his story of his 
forty years will go away dissatisfied. 

D. Burt Smit. 


MODERN MAN AND THE CROSS 


By John C. Schroeder. Scribners, 
New York. Pages 168. Price, $1.50. 


“It is perfectly possible for a man 
to be good without the help of religion, 
when goodness is conceived ...asa 
moral and humane standard above that 
of the general average. Again it is pos- 
sible for a man to discover and pursue 
righteousness without the help of re- 
ligion. But when both goodness and 
righteousness are to be made incarnate 
in human life, then only the Christian 
religion can sustain them together. It 
alone reveals man’s nature to himself 
and at the same time proclaims a faith 
that will save him from himself.” (Pp. 
15,9168) 

This is the thesis on which this book 
is written. It is an attempt to throw 
the Cross against a current background 
of humanism where the need of re- 
ligion is not vitally felt. Dr. Schroeder, 
professor of Homiletics and Pastoral 


THE LUTHERAN 


Theology at the Yale Divinity School, 
presents a fine analysis of the “modern 
man.” It is the kind of man reflected 
in the editorials of the New Yorker and 
the pages of “Grapes of Wrath.” He 
sees no purpose in life, finds himself 
trapped in an insane environment, and 
confuses goodness and Christianity. 
The volume is exceedingly well writ- 
ten, readable, and devoid of technical 
phraseology. It is written for popular 
appeal, though it is hard to guess its 
reaction on a typical “modern man.” 
Wi1am M. Horn. 


FIVE DECADES AND A 
FORWARD VIEW 


By John R. Mott. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Pages 139. Price, $1.50. 


The 1939 lectures on the Sprunt 
Foundation of Union Theological Semi- 
nary of Virginia make up this book. 
The first five lectures discuss the prob- 
lems and progress of the missionary 
movement during the last fifty years. 
The sixth and seventh lectures are a 
look into the future from the Madras 
Conference. 

Throughout the book emphasis is 
placed on missionary movements 
rather than on personalities. 

Hersert L. SCHLUDERBERG. 


REMEMBERING CHRIST 


By Walter Russell Bowie. 
Abingdon Press, New York. 
Pages 183. Price, $1.50. 


The 
1940. 


Here is a volume that stands true to 
its title, for the inescapable current of 
each challenging chapter flings at all 
mankind the crucial necessity for now 
calling to mind the meaning in their 
deeper surges of the Master’s living 
messages, applying them to the shatter- 
ing psychologies and philosophies of 
today, before it is too late. Doctor 
Bowie is not easy reading. Rather, he 
presents in this series of twelve ser- 
mon-discourses a delightfully thought- 
ful, creative effort that invites reading 
again. 

Nor is this composite message for 
the shallow or unimaginative reader. 
It is a stabbing, probing outreach into 
common problems, carefully based on 
many years’ experience as pastor of a 
large metropolitan church, Grace Epis- 
copal in New York City. It is a chal- 
lenge to the shallowness of today both 
within and without the church, to 
match, if it can, the rectitude and 
grand victory of a life lived in re- 
membrance of Christ as He really was. 
“In the universe,” writes Dr. Bowie, 
“where God’s Spirit is at work, dare 
to live.” ERNEST TONSING. 
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By Pastor Ernest Tonsing 


JunE, the “month of roses,” is a 
month for many other things besides 
roses in the Synod of Kansas and Ad- 
jacent States. For instance, it is 
“Tabitha Home Month” within the 
synodical boundaries. Then, too, it is 
the month in which both youth and 
oldsters begin to think about Wa-Shun- 
Ga, the seventeen-year-old project of 
outdoor-minded persons in this terri- 
tory. Since May 1, the Rev. A. J. Beil, 
pastor at Lawrence, and director of the 
grounds, reports a staff of workers has 
been on hand under direction of Elmer 
Hovland, camp manager from Topeka. 
Their task is to police the shady dale 
until it invites, of its own accord, a 
host of campers seeking cool nights and 
balmy days, recreation, instruction and 
inspiration. The biggest improvements 
this year are the widening and deepen- 
ing of the swimming pool, and con- 
struction of a second, or buffer, dam 
below the original one, making an ideal 
stretch for boating. Al Hart, popular 
not only because he was the cook but 
also because he was a jolly colored 
man of delightful sociability, cannot be 
on hand this year. Genuine regret 
followed this announcement in League 
circles. The vacancy will be filled by 
another chef experienced in the ways 
of campers and their appetites. On the 
schedule this year are interests for 
many groups who have been attending 
since close to the beginning of the 
camp in 1923, including Leaguers of 
the Augustana Synod, 4-H boys and 
girls, Boy Scouts, Farm Bureau women, 
and non-Lutherans. 


First at the Camp 

The first Lutheran group to take over 
the camp, lock, stock and barrel, was 
the Lutheran . Leadership Training 
Camp, sponsored by the Kansas Synodi- 
cal Brotherhood, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, and The Parish and 
Church School Board, June 23-28. 
Under the leadership of O. W. Ebright, 
D.D., Emporia, the camp seeks to pro- 
vide study and play for persons nine 
years of age and upward. Dr. T. B. 
Uber, pastor of Reen Memorial Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. S. White Rhyne, 
executive secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, were 
featured speakers. Other members of 
the staff included Dr. E. E. Stauffer 
of Wichita, the Rev. S. A. Hamrick of 
Atchison, the Rev. A. J. Beil of Law- 
rence, the Rey. R. R. Pfeiffer of 
Eureka, the Rev. George Whittecar of 
Tulsa, Okla., Mrs. O. W. Ebright and 
- Mrs. Wilford Riegle of Emporia, and 
Mrs. Alvin Havekost of Wichita. 


Second of the United Lutheran 
Church groups to “dig in” at Wa- 


Shun-Ga is to be the Luther League 
of the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States, July 21 to 26. A popular favor- 
ite of years at the Luther League 
camp-conventions while a pastor in St. 
Joseph, Mo., and one of those largely 
responsible for the excellent program 
built up over a period of time, the Rev. 
H. J. (Pat) McGuire of Elgin, IIL, will 
occupy the envied position of in- 
spirational speaker. The Rev. George 
Whittecar, synodical League sponsor, 
is in charge during the convention. 


One Is Reminded 


“Owing to want of room in Bethle- 
hem,” somewhat startlingly states an 
article in a Wakeeney, Kansas, news- 
paper, “the services were held in the 
high school auditorium. This almost 
Biblical quotation relates the proceed- 
ings of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
program, May 26, of Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Church in that up-and-coming 
oil town near Fort Hays, Kansas. Mis- 
sionary Pastor G. C. Schaub, whose 
zeal and hard work have given this 
congregation such new life that it has 
outgrown its quarters, reports the serv- 
ices drew overflow crowds, because of 
which they had to repair to the high 
school auditorium. Present during 
Bethlehem’s happy occasion were the 
Rev. W. O. Zahlis of Zion Lutheran 
Church, Trego Center, and the Rev. 
W. H. Moeller, Fort Hays, the former 
speaking at the morning service hour, 
and the latter giving the anniversary 
address in the afternoon. Wakeeney is 
the center of an expanding oil boom in 
western Kansas, and presents mag- 
nificent opportunities for Lutheran ex- 
pansion also, according to Dr. Schaub. 

Acting upon the request made on the 
floor of synod, many congregations of 
our synod are making June stand for 
“Tabitha Home Month,” during which 
time an attempt will be made to raise 
$14,000, this synod’s part of the $100,000 
building project for the Home. De- 
tailed reports are not yet available, but 
a recent conversation with Dr. M. A. 
Ritzen, superintendent, revealed that 
the campaign will probably exceed 
synod’s share of the amount if early 
indications are any measure. 

When winter’s grip seems to be 
loosening, and schools begin an- 
nouncing graduation exercises, Luther 
Leaguers throughout synod hold rallies 
looking forward mainly to the annual 
camp - convention. Such - gatherings 
were held in Tulsa, Okla., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Hutchinson, Kansas, recently. 
The Tulsa Leaguers entertained young 
people of the Southern Conference 
with an outing and picnic, capped by 
the rally program, punctuated with 
timely addresses by President F. C. 
Wiegman of Midland College. In Kan- 
sas City, Mo., St. Mark’s Leaguers 
were host to 250 Eastern Conference 
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youth organization members. Speakers 
were the host-pastor and synodical 
president, Dr. Andreas Bard; St. Mark’s 
parish worker, Miss Lillian Dentinger; 
the Rev. A. J. Beil, then of Topeka and 
now of Lawrence; and Bill Hellman of 
Kansas City. An independent “Go-to- 
Wa-Shun-Ga” pep meeting centered in 
Zion Church, Hutchinson, the program 
being given by the St. Paul’s “pepper- 
uppers” of Wichita. Neighboring or- 
ganizations were invited to attend, and 
did. 

This is the year for renewed interest 
in vacation Bible schools. Not for some 
time have pastors undertaken so many 
such projects. To date, schools are re- 
ported having been held in Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla.; 
and in Emporia, Lancaster, Valley 
Falls, Wakeeny, and Wichita, Kansas. 


Pastoral Changes 

Pastoral changes continue to occur 
with regularity within the bounds of 
synod. The Rev. A. J. Beil, three years 
pastor of First Church, Topeka, has 
been installed as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, just twenty-three 
miles down the Kaw River from his 
former charge. Pastor Beil succeeds 
the Rev. Charles Puls, who earlier this 
year took over the leadership of Luther 
Memorial Church, Madison, Wis. Dr. 
E. E. Stauffer officiated. First Lutheran 
congregation in St. Joseph, Mo., with- 
out a resident “shepherd” since De- 
cember 1 last year, now has the Rev. 
R. D. Kerstetter as their pastor. He 
and his bride of one week arrived in 
this, his second charge, June 16. The 
Rev. Mr. Kerstetter formerly was in- 
terne-assistant to Dr. Ross Stover in 
Messiah Church, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
succeeds the Rev. H. J. McGuire of 
Elgin, Ill. Pastor Kerstetter was in- 
stalled by Dr. Andreas Bard, synodical 
president, June 23. 


Some fine pieces of mimeographed 
church publicity have been reaching 
this desk. The Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer of 
Christ Church, Eureka, brings to his 
people each week, and sometimes in 
between, vari-colored bulletins, aptly 
and skillfully illustrated, free-hand. 
More recently the energetic pastor of 
Zion Church, Hutchinson, the Rev. 
E. R. Harrison, mailed in several copies 
of his monthly sheet, “The Rising Star 
of Zion Lutheran Church.” Both pas- 
tors utilize their mimeographs to 
schedule doings in their charges a 
month in advance. 


George H. Hillerman, D.D., of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has been supplying vacant 
pulpits in the Augustana and Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church during May 
and June, and will be in pulpits of the 
United Lutheran Church throughout 
July and August. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Worp has just reached me that Dr. 
Thomas Hartig, president of the Mani- 
toba Synod, died suddenly at his home 
in Winnipeg. Although President 
Hartig has been somewhat less rugged 
in health during the past few years than 
was normal for a man of his active life, 
he had attended to his work without 
betraying any weakness. The telegram 
announcing his death has shocked the 
Church. Verily no one knows when the 
end may be! 

Dr. Hartig was one of the many de- 
voted missionaries who came to Canada 
from Kropp Seminary. He had served 
in Western Canada for thirty years as 
a pastor, as missionary superintendent, 
as president of the Manitoba Synod 
and, for a time, as Business Manager 
of the Seminary in Saskatoon. He was 
a well-known figure in the circles of 
the General Council and of the United 
Lutheran Church. In the practical af- 
fairs of the Church he was an unfalter- 
ing believer in the home mission pos- 
sibilities of Western Canada. He trav- 
eled much and had an unusual mastery 
of the details of his work. In 1938 the 
Church honored him with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from the sem- 
inary at Saskatoon. 

The Church Militant has lost a faith- 
ful leader and friend. A beloved wife 
and family have lost a devoted husband 
and father. What is to be said? God 
in His infinite wisdom has acted as 
He deemed best. May the sorrowing 
look to Him for consolation. 


Among Friends in Eastern Canada 


It was my privilege to attend the 
seventy-eighth convention of the Can- 
ada Synod, held in Stratford, Ontario, 
June 11 to 16. To be there was to be 
among old friends in familiar cireum- 
stances. Pastor H. W. Gruhn and his 
people delighted us with their gracious 
hospitality, and a genuine spirit of 
brotherhood prevailed among the pas- 
tors and laymen present. If anything 
more might have been desired, it is that 
a larger number of lay delegates had 
been present. However, it is an indi- 
cation of wholesome industrial condi- 
tions when laymen cannot leave their 
work to attend the sessions of synod. 
That times are better was indicated also 
by an increase in the receipts of the 
synod. Although a slight decrease in 
membership was reported, there wer2 
signs of progress in the home mission 
and educational enterprises. War con- 
ditions have not hampered the synod 
in its work, and there was ample evi- 
dence of the wholehearted way in 
which the cause of the Empire in the 
time of crisis is being supported. 


Important Resolutions 


A resolution of congratulation’ and 
devoted loyalty to His Majesty was for- 
warded on the day on which the King 
celebrated his birthday and the hope 
was expressed that victory for the right 
might always attend his arms. The 
passing of the resolution was followed 
by a season of intercessory prayer and 
the singing of the national anthem. 
Another resolution gave expression to 
a willingness to co-operate with the 
government of Canada in caring for 
refugee children. Of interest was the 
fact that fraternal delegates were pres- 
ent from the Synod of Nova Scotia and 
the Manitoba Synod. The representa- 
tive of the United Lutheran Church 
gave a helpful and very interesting out- 
line of the organization and program 
of the Church. Dr. Reble was re- 
elected president and Dr. Little secre- 
tary. Following the retirement of the 
veteran treasurer, the Rev. E. Holm, 
Pastor Mosig of New Hamburg was 
elected treasurer. The Canada Synod 
is in a position to render a great service 
to the Lutheran Church in Canada. It 
is by far the largest body, and it has 
the prestige of a long history. The 
greater the crisis, the greater may be 
the opportunity. Vice-president Cron- 
miller’s sermon on the text, “Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this,” pro- 
vided much food for thought. 

To preach in Trinity Church, Ham- 
ilton, was a source of great joy to me. 
Pastor Mehlenbacher is providing wise 
and consecrated leadership, and the 
members are co-operating with him in 
a way that would bring cheer to any 
pastor’s heart. 


In Gettysburg 


From Hamilton I had the privilege 
of motoring with Dr. Clausen and Pro- 


fessor Creager of Waterloo to the Con- 


ference of Seminary Professors in his- 
toric Gettysburg: It was a delightful 
trip through beautiful country, and the 
conference was exceedingly rich in 
suggestions and good fellowship. Dr. 
Clausen brought the presidency of the 
Conference to Canada but did not get 
it there without challenge. On the way 
back we were stopped by a posse of 
American police officers who wanted to 
know whence we had come and at what 
hour we had left. Curious as to why 
we were asked such questions we were 
courteously informed that there had 
been a bank robbery in a neighboring 
town! Stopping for the night in another 
town we were again questioned. That 
time as to whether we were delegates 
to the Republican Convention! Reach- 
ing the border we were asked by 
Canadian immigration officers as to 
how much money we had spent while 
in the United States. And next time 
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American officers will want to see our 
passports! But it is all in a neighborly 
spirit! How thankful we should be! 
Our two great nations celebrate their 
birthdays within the same week, and | 
we do it with mutual congratulation. 
We do not envy each other, nor do we 
seek to infringe on each other’s free- 
dom. There is great wealth on both 
sides, but no raiders seek to take it by 
force. Distribution may not be as 
equitable as idealists would like it to 
be, but social or class hurdles are not 
the causes of inequalities. And then 
we have religious freedom! May it ever 
prevail so that it can also be sung of 
us: “They have left unstained what 
there they found: freedom to worship 
God.” We may have different national 
anthems, but our flags spread the same 
colors to the breeze. There is work for 
us to do together. 


CORNHUSKER FLASHES 
By Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


Nepraska, the “White Spot” of the 
nation. No state bonded indebtedness, 
no sales tax, the one house legislature, 
the safest place from foreign invasion, 
equal distance from the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, Canada and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Nebraska, the logical place for 
a peaceful national convention of the 
Church in October. 

Nebraska, where dust storms and 
floods can both take place without con- 
flict, still believes in furthering the 
cause of Lutheranism and the Church. 


Anniversaries of Dr. Harman 


Grand Island. St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion observed a triple celebration. The 
birthday anniversary of the pastor, 
C. B. Harman, D.D., the completion ot 
a twenty-year pastorate, and forty 
years of his serving in the gospel min- 
istry. H. D. Hoover, D.D., of Gettys- 
burg, Pa., boyhood and college friend 
of Dr. Harman, was the special guest 
and speaker at the morning service. 
When Dr. Harman took over the work 
twenty years ago the congregation was 
small and discouraged; today it is a 
flourishing one, with almost 2,000 bap- 
tized members and 1,292 confirmed 
members. 

Dr. Harman has not only served his 
congregation well but has also served 
as trustee of Midland College and in 
the synod. One of the largest services 
he has rendered the synod is the kindly 
and sympathetic interest he takes in 
the younger pastors. Many members 
of synod owe much to his wise counsel 
and encouragement, as evidenced by 
those who spoke at the reception 
tendered Sunday evening. This num- 
ber included Pastor Walter A. Voss of 
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Omaha; Dr. J. C. Hershey, president 
of synod and a son of the congregation; 
Dr. F. C. Wiegman, president of Mid- 
land College; Dr. T. D. Rinde of West- 
ern Seminary. Other tributes were 
brought by layman: Mr. A. F. Buecher, 
A. T. Tramp of North Platte, a former 
parish; Mayor O. A. Abbott of Grand 
Island; E. W. Augustine, grandson of 
a pioneer missionary and financial sec- 
retary of the congregation; W. F. 
Kedde, president of Nebraska State 
Brotherhood; and State Senator E. G. 
Wellensick. Both Dr. and Mrs. Har- 
man were the recipients of gifts. Truly 
a strong preacher, faithful pastor and 
helpful friend, a man whose work will 
never end. 


Golden Jubilee at Lincoln 


Grace Church, Lincoln, Leland H. 
Lesher, D.D., pastor, observed the 
fiftieth anniversary jubilee of the 
founding of the congregation the week 
of June 9. Organized in 1890 by the 
late Luther F. Ludden, D.D., who 
served as pastor for the first fourteen 
years, this church was then served by 
Jesse W. Ball, Ph.D., C. R. Sherck, 
D.D., C. H. B. Lewis, D.D., Fuller Berg- 
stresser, D.D., R. M. Badger, C. S. 
Bream, D.D., G. K. Rubrecht, D.D. The 
Rev. Frank S. Delo served as supply 
before the coming of the present pas- 
tor, Dr. Lesher, in January 1939. 

Sunday morning, June 9, Dr. Berg- 
stresser delivered the anniversary ser- 
mon. At Vespers President J. C. Her- 
shey and Pastor Delo were the speak- 
ers. June 10 the anniversary banquet 
was held in the Lindell Hotel with Dr. 
G. K. Rubrecht as the speaker and 
greetings from Dr. C. H. B. Lewis as 
well as a number of neighboring min- 
isters. Also at the banquet was Mr. 
Leroy Ludden of Ashland, son of the 
founder. The Missionary Society also 
paid tribute to the older workers in 
the society, with Mrs. C. H. B. Lewis 
and Mrs. Skocpol, state missionary 
workers, as speakers. 

Well organized and active in Broth- 
erhood, missionary and church school 
as well as numerous other organiza- 
tions, this church is a vital congrega- 
tion near the ‘beautiful state capitol 
grounds and the home of the famous 
“Nebraska University Cornhuskers.” 
Grace Church picks presidents as pas- 
tors: formerly Dr. Rubrecht, president 
of the Synod of the Northwest, and 
now the former president of the Iowa 
Synod is the pastor. Under the able 
leadership of Dr. Lesher and his wife, 
Grace Church is looking forward to a 
new church, greatly needed to provide 
room for this growing congregation. 


Three Score and Ten Years 
Trinity Church, Sidney, observed a 
special day in recognition of the 


seventieth birthday of their pastor, 
William T. Kahse, D.D., June 23. Since 
Dr. Kahse has been working in the 
territory in western Nebraska for the 
past nineteen years or more—during 
which time he organized and supplied 
congregations in Dalton, Gurley and 
Sutherland—these congregations joined 
in the services and basket dinner at 
noon. The speaker at the morning 
service was President J. C. Hershey, 
and again at the afternoon service 
when Pastor J. S. Rhine of Gurley 
also spoke. Dr. Kahse’s service was 
given recognition by gifts from the four 
congregations. Audiences taxing the 
capacity of the church were present. 


New Mission in Omaha 


Luther Memorial, the Rev. George E. 
Moeller pastor, dedicated a new build- 
ing June 23, when Dr. Arthur M. 
Knudsen of the Board of American 
Missions preached the sermon. Luther 
Memorial, organized in one of the bet- 
ter residential sections of Omaha in 
1935 under the direction of Pastor W. C. 
Stump of Omaha, broke ground for the 
new building last November. The 
structure is of Colonial architecture. 
Secretary of synod T. D. Rinde, Pas- 
tors, Wi: 1, Guss, W. C: Stump, A. EH 
Pinkhall and W. A. Voss of Omaha par- 
ticipated in the services. Time will no 
doubt create a flourishing congrega- 
tion in this new section of Omaha. 


Floods 


With dust storms receiving publicity 
in recent years and Nebraska con- 
sidered as a part of the dust bowl, the 
thought of floods seems rather incon- 
gruous. Yet when fourteen inches of 
rain falls in a few hours over a large 
water shed, the water must run off. 
Two creeks meeting near Homer, Nebr., 
sent a wall of water upon that village 
and swept ruin with it. Your reporter 
drove through the region to view the 
damage several weeks later. Our Lu- 
theran church in Homer was washed 
off its foundation, dashed and crushed 
against trees, until only a warped pile 
of kindling remains. The parsonage 
also, with one side broken away, had 
its contents washed down stream, 
never to be found again. Pastor and 
Mrs. Sherman Frederick and _ their 
children escaped miraculously. Little 
was saved but the clothes they were 
wearing. Only he who has seen floods 
and the destruction created by them 
can believe the sight. This pastor and 
his congregation need the assistance of 
the Church at large to recoup. The 
congregation at Hubbard, also served 
by Pastor Frederick, has provided a 
parsonage, and the synod has given 
some little assistance. Whether or not 
this community can rebuild the church 
is a question, because of crop failures. 
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In one Sunday school we find 
A LITTLE BOY 


who sits in a great big chair, 
and swings his feet around and 
around, because he cannot 
touch the floor. 


THE LITTLE BOY is uncomfort- 
able, and he squirms and squirms. 
We can hardly say that he pays 
100 per cent attention to his 


teacher. 


In another Sunday School 

all the LITTLE BOYS AND 
GIRLS have chairs JUST the 
right size, grouped around a 


low table, and the children 
are at ease, and take part in 


discussion of the lesson, and 
love to do their HANDWORK. 


This is how their chairs and 
table look when they have 


gone home. 


Is your school equipped with 
the right kind of tables and 


chairs? Please let us give you 
full information about fur- 
niture for the church school. 
Write today. 


THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION 
HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia, S. C. Pittsburgh 
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Representatives of Deaconess Motherhouses Confer About Their Place of 


BELIEVE it or not, one of the oldest 
agencies working toward greater Lu- 
theran unity in our country is the Dea- 
coness Conference. Few people know 
about this group or of its significance 
to the life of the Church at large. Yet 
it brings together the ten Deaconess 
Homes of our Church in this country, 
drawing membership from the United 
Lutheran, the American Lutheran, the 
Swedish, the Norwegian and the Danish 
bodies. Ever since 1896, when in Phila- 
delphia the Conference first met, it has 
represented the practical unity of Lu- 
therans on a basis of one faith and one 
work. The twenty-fourth biennial Con- 
ference of Lutheran Deaconess Mother- 
houses, convening in Milwaukee June 
19-21, presents more than ever this 
ideal of a Christian work-fellowship, 
and thus has something to offer the 
rest of our Church. 

With summer coming on the crest of 
a cold wave, the Conference program 
kept the minds of the more than fifty 
delegates and visitors off the weather. 
The two and one-half days were packed 
with devotion, business and discussion. 
In devotions the Conference was. ably 
led by T. O. Burntvedt, D.D., president 
of the Norwegian Free Church and 
head of the Board of the Minneapolis 
Deaconess Home. In business E. F. 
Bachmann, D.D., pastor of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse, presided and was 
again elected president. Meantime, 
E. G. Chinlund, S.T.D., of Omaha, re- 
cently elected president of the Lu- 
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Service in a Stricken World 
By E. THEoporE BACHMANN 


theran Welfare Conference, be came 
vice-president, while Sister Nanca 
Schoen, of Milwaukee, continued as 
secretary-treasurer. 


A Real Working Force 

In the discussions, however, the real 
temper of the Conference had its say. 
Dr. Hermann L. Fritschel, president of 
the Board and superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Hospital, in his historical 
review of the present extent of the 
Conference, showed how it had grown 
slowly but steadily as an ecumenical 
body, clarifying the principles of its 
work-fellowship and contributing its 
service to the Church at large. He 
showed how the Deaconess Homes, all 
except one founded by private initia- 
tive, sooner or later became a service 
arm of the Church, representing not 
just a total financial investment of 
almost five million dollars, but also a 
working force of 422 Sisters. Indeed, 
in view of the large hospital, institu- 
tional, congregational and social work 
done by deaconesses, this force is far 
too small. To compensate for the in- 
sufficient number, superior training oi 
the individual Sister is required besides 
an intensification of the technique of 
presenting the deaconess work to the 
Church. 

The Rev. Martin Norstadt of the Chi- 
cago Home dealt with the development 
of this technique. He cited a dozen 


ways in which the diaconate is now 
being publicized throughout the Church, 


he 
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such as in the various church papers, 
conventions, camps, and so on. 
Reasons why there is no greater re- 
sponse to such publicity were analyzed 
in the paper read by the Rev. E. Theo- 
dore Bachmann of Philadelphia. He 
cited the attitudes of various church 
groups toward the diaconate, contend- 
ing that most of them lack sufficient 
grasp of the significance of deaconess 
work, and therefore turn their atten- 
tion mostly to other forms of service. 


These Also 

Such other forms of service were re- 
ferred to at greater length by two of 
the guest speakers at the Conference. 
First, O. C. Mees, D.D., of Canton, Ohio, 
who spoke ably on “the responsibility 
of the Church in the ministry of mercy 
and the place of the Diaconate in its 
program.” On the concluding night of 
the Conference the Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare of the National Lu- 
theran Council, gave an illuminating 
account of how the New Deal’s Social 
Program affects the benevolent work 
of the Church, showing that Christian 
social service needs to contribute the 
spiritual content to the service rendered 
by the state on a necessarily non- 
moral basis. This train of thought was 
seconded by Dr. Chinlund’s tribute to 
secular social workers and by his call 
for an acceleration of the Church’s 
leadership, also through the diaconate, 
in tackling human need at its source. 
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The Diaconate and Secular 
Standards 

As for the necessity of keeping the 
diaconate on a par with current sec- 
ular standards of preparation, two ses- 
sions of the Conference were devoted 
to that subject, Dr. Chinlund, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wade and Directing Sisters 
Catherine Dentzer of Milwaukee and 
Marie Rorem of Chicago led in the dis- 
cussion of this topic on the first day. 
Sister Anna Ebert, Directing Sister at 
Philadelphia, on the last day delivered 
a paper which revealed a clear grasp 
of new demands upon Sisters and com- 
mensurate training. She also pointed 
out that the basic need within the 
diaconate is not only to conserve the 
values it has, but to create new ones. 

In this program, devoted to current 
issues of our Church’s modern diacon- 
ate, others taking active part were 
Directing Sisters Martha Hansen of 
Baltimore, Sophie Thorkilsen of Brook- 
lyn, and Olive Cullenberg of Omaha. 
The papers presented will be published 
in the minutes of this Conference and 
can be secured from the member or- 
ganizations. 

At the closing session attention was 
called to the plight of the deaconesses 
in Finland. Viburg and Sortavalla, 
ceded to Russia, no longer have their 
Motherhouses; their Sisters are home- 
less in their homeland. The other Fin- 
nish Motherhouses are greatly in need 
of hospital supplies and their appeal, 
coming through the National Lutheran 
Council, should bring a generous re- 
sponse. 

A welcome relief from the strenuous 
sessions was a sightseeing tour Friday 
afternoon with a picnic supper in the 
park on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
The Milwaukee Motherhouse was a 
perfect host and had left nothing un- 
done to make the delegates and visitors 
comfortable and happy. There was a 
serious as well as a grateful note in 
their parting, but all look forward to 
the 1942 convention in Chicago with 
an assurance of steady progress. 


VACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


A DAILY vacation church school was 
sponsored by St. Mark’s Church, Bates- 
ville, Ind., June 3-14. While plans got 
under way early in the year for the 
congregation to conduct its own school, 
pressure brought to bear by other 
interested groups led St. Mark’s to in- 
vite other congregations to join in the 
work. This resulted in a community 
school with three denominations repre- 
sented. The Rev. M. J. Harder, pastor 
of St. Mark’s, was appointed director. 
The enrollment was 129, a 75 per cent 
increase over the previous school held 


a score of years ago. The staff num- 
bered 21. 

The Children of the Church material 
was used and received high praise from 
those who became acquainted with it. 
“Tt affords ample opportunity for cre- 
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nity well, and the enrollment reached 
130 pupils and seventeen teachers and 
helpers. Pupils from nine different 
Sunday schools, including Catholic, 
came to the sessions. 

On the last evening a program was 


DAILY VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL AT BATESVILLE, INDIANA 


ative work on the part of both instruc- 
tors and students, and seems ideal for 
exhibit purposes at the close of the 
school,” writes Pastor Harder. 

One of the features receiving favor- 
able comment on the completion of the 
school was a catechism on the work 
covered by the junior department. This 
was divided into seven subjects. One 
child was used for each group of ques- 
tions and replies were made more or 
less promiscuously from the depart- 
ment. 

NEVADA, OHIO 

AT THE daily vacation Bible school 
conducted by the Lutheran Church, of 
which the Rev. K. R. Roberts is pastor, 
material from the United Lutheran 
Church is used as the basis for the cur- 
riculum. For the Beginners or Kinder- 
garten group “This Is God’s World” is 
used; for the Primary group, “Children 
of the Bible”; Junior group, “The He- 
brew Hymnbook.” All of this is from 
The Children of the Church program. 
For the Intermediates a study in the 
Book of Acts is used. This was a com- 
munity Bible school, and seventy chil- 
dren were in regular attendance, and 
eight teachers served as instructors. 
Pastor Roberts writes: “The significant 
thing is that the non-Lutheran pupils 
and teachers, as well as our own, were 
very favorably impressed with this 
curriculum material.” 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

A Two weeks’ Daily Vacation Bible 
School was held by three congrega- 
tions located near Springfield, Ohio, 
St. Paul’s, the Rev. Harold Albert, 
pastor, and Rockway and Donnelsville 
Churches, the Rev. Louis G. Gray, pas- 
tor. The school served the commu- 


given entirely by the pupils for the 
parents and friends of the school. Every 
pupil had a beautiful notebook on ex- 
hibition. Songs, memory work, drama- 
tization of Bible stories, a missionary 
story, and salute to the American and 
Christian flags, were conducted by the 
pupils. The high average attendance 
of the schools proved that pupils and 
teachers enjoyed the work. The trus- 
tees of the local school furnished the 
building and janitor service free. The 
principal of the Rockway school in- 
structed the older pupils in handcraft. 


“TEACH ALL,” THEME OF 
INSTITUTE 


ELEVEN Sunday schools in the south- 
central part of Nebraska, affiliated with 
the Midwest and English Nebraska 
synods, met for an all-day institute 
June 4, at First St. Paul’s Church, 
F. C. Schuldt, D.D., pastor. 

The theme of the meeting was, 
“Teach All.” The discussion papers 
bore the titles: “What Do We Teach 
through Our Daily Life?” “What Should 
the Church Teach?” “How Should the 
Church Teach?” The departmental dis- 
cussion dwelt on “Valuable Expe- 
riences.” Dr. C. H. B. Lewis of the 
Parish and Church School Board was 
the featured speaker. 

The officers of the institute are: 
President, the Rev. H. Dumler, Daven- 
port; vice-president, the Rev. R. Moehr- 
ing, Grand Island; Secretary, the Rev. 
E. N. Haugse, Wolbach; treasurer, Mr. 
Kaiser, Gothenburg. 

The institute for next year is to be 
held at St. Paul’s Church, Grand Island, 
Nebraska, Dr. C. B. Harman pastor. 
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A CHAPTER IN WORK FOR 
LUTHERAN STUDENTS 


Board of Education Reports Services of 
Dr. N. D. Goehring, Student Pastor 


Norman D. Goeurinc, D.D., has re- 
signed as pastor for Lutheran students 
in the metropolitan area of Boston, 
Mass. This resignation brings to a close 
a unique and valuable service to the 
Church at large through constant rela- 
tions with the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica since 1918—first at the University 
of Wisconsin, then at the University of 
Kansas, and since 1915 at Harverd 
University. 

Mr. Goehring in February 1918 ob- 
tained a leave of absence from the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary to serve as 
acting pastor of Luther Memorial 
Church in Madison, Wis., while Pastor 
Howard E. Snyder was absent on leave 
as camp pastor. After waiving exemp- 
tion as a theological student, Mr. 
Goehring spent some months in an of- 
ficers’ training camp. Upon his dis- 
charge in December 1918, he was in- 
vited to return to Luther Memorial 
Church. Resuming his work at the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary, Mr. Goehring 
spent week-ends in Madison, teaching 
catechumens, calling, preaching in 
Madison every Sunday morning as well 
as in a neighboring town on alternate 
Sundays, and meeting students in a 
weekly forum. 


Student Pastor in Wisconsin 


Upon his graduation and ordination, 
largely through the efforts of Mr. L. A. 
Anderson, a member of Luther Memo- 
rial who was on the first committee on 
student life in non-Lutheran schools 
of the General Council in 1909 as well 
as on the first Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church, Mr. 
Goehring was called as full-time pas- 
tor for students at the University of 
Wisconsin by the Board of Education at 
the meeting of May 1919. During the 
following year Pastor Goehring set up 
a method which included sixty unit 
captains for personal work with stu- 
dents. Two of these students entered 
the ministry—N. K. Feddersen and 
M. A. Haker. Among the rewarding 
features of the work was a_ student 
Bible class with an average attendance 
of seventy-five. 

From July 1920 to March 1925 Mr. 
Goehring was pastor of Trinity Church, 
Lawrence, Kan. Though the group of 
Lutheran students at the University of 
Kansas was small, the methods of con- 
ducting the work and the impact upon 
individual faculty and students had 
lasting results. 

In Boston, work among students had 
begun in 1913 when the Rev. Samuel 
Trexler, called by the New York and 


New England Synod, traveled among 
the students of various eastern uni- 
versities, including Harvard. But even 
in 1925 there was no student center or 
chapel. The Augustana Church, Phillips 
Brooks House, and Brattle Hall were 
used as places of worship. In 1929 the 
first piece of excellent property near 
Harvard Yard was bought, and in 1930 
the second, at a total cost of $62,000. 
Since 1937 a reconditioned clubhouse 
on this site has been used as a parish 
house and chapel. 


Reorganized Work in Boston 


A reorganization of the University 
Lutheran Association of Greater Bos- 
ton effected in 1928, provided for res- 
ident members. Up to June 1, 1940, 
266 confirmed resident members had 
been placed on the rolls. Of the ap- 
proximately 200 confirmed members in 
Boston on this date 150 were com- 
muning members. A Guild and a Sun- 
day school, like the University Lu- 
theran Church itself, have given stu- 
dents opportunity for practical evi- 
dences of their Christian purpose. One 
evidence has been notable in the finan- 
cial assistance which students have 
always given to the work of the Uni- 
versity Church. 

A vital part of the service has been 
the contacts which the students have 
always had in the delightful home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Goehring. Men and 
women from practically every state and 
from Canada, England, France, Spain, 
Denmark, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Brazil, Chile, Japan, China, India have 
enjoyed there Christian fellowship and 
inspiration. 

The students Dr. Goehring has been 
serving are enrolled in 15 institutions. 
Nearly half of them are studying at the 
graduate level. In a single year they 
came from 70 colleges and universities. 
Fully 20 graduates of Lutheran The- 
ological Seminaries—five of them from 
Germany—have been active members 
of the University Lutheran Association. 


Alumni Influence on Home 
Communities 


Dr. Goehring’s years in Boston have 
been made especially significant by the 
influence which former students are 
now exerting in communities, educa- 
tional circles, and the Church. Large 
numbers are leaders in congregational 
activities in all parts of the Church. 
Six former students are ministers’ 
wives; eight are in the ministry or pre- 
paring for ordination. One is on the 
staff of the Parish and Church School 
Board and one is a secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church. The various 
professions have claimed large num- 
bers. Many former students are on the 
faculties of colleges and universities. 
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Fifteen are teaching or have taught in 
colleges of the Lutheran Church, two 
are professors in Lutheran seminaries, 
one is president of a Lutheran college. 

Dr. Goehring has always been a 
valued leader in student circles. He 
has contributed to the outlook of the 
Lutheran Student Association of the 
North Atlantic Region by his many re- 
lationships with other student groups 
in the New England Student Christian 
Movement. He has been an invited 
guest at Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, 
Brown, and Dartmouth and has been 
an embassy leader or chapel speaker 
at Harvard, Radcliffe, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Simmons, 
Northeastern, Amherst, Bowdoin, Wil- 
liams. 

For several years Dr. Goehring has 
been a national advisor of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America. At 
the Ashram at Lenoir Rhyne College 
in the late summer he made real to 
students and faculty the plight of 
European refugees—first-hand infor- 
mation he had culled after attending 
the World Christian Youth Conference 
in Amsterdam. To that conference he 
went as a representative of the Na- 
tional Commission on University Work 
and in it he served as one of several 
co-ordinators of the Bible Study 
Groups. 


110TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
RICHMONDVILLE, N. Y. 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Richmondville, 
N. Y., the Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen 
pastor, celebrated its 110th anniversary 
June 2 and 3, with Sunday morning 
and evening services, and a banquet 
Monday night. At the “homecoming 
service” Sunday morning, there was 
roll call of all members and former 
members who are living, many being 
present from a distance to answer the 
call. Dr. Henry J. Arnold, president of 
Hartwick College, was the speaker. 

At a community service in the even- 
ing, the Rev. Morris C. Skinner, pastor 
of Zion Church, Cobleskill, N. Y., a 
former pastor of St. Paul’s, preached 
the sermon. Memorial candles were 
lighted in memory of deceased mem- 
bers, one candle being in a “sconce” 
used in the original church 110 years 
ago, representing the past, and one in 
a modern candlestick, representing the 
present. 

H. D. Hayes, D.D., of Hartwick Semi- 
nary, N. Y., was the speaker at the 
banquet Monday night. Greetings were 
brought by the three living former pas- 
tors: the Rev. E. A. Ottman of Center 
Brunswick, the Rev. L. F. Wagschal of 
Utica, and the Rev. M. C. Skinner. Mr. 
George M. Simmons of Richmondville 
gave a historical sketch of early Lu- 
theran development in Schoharie 
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County. Principal Edmund Mott of 
Sharon Springs Central School, a 
former member, brought greetings and 
reminiscences. Mrs. Philip H. Keyser 
and Mr. John D. Holmes spoke, repre- 
senting the group of members for forty 
years or more. Special recognition was 
given Mrs. Etta Atkins, an active mem- 
ber for sixty-one years. Mr. Victor M. 
Terpening, president of the church 
council, delivered the address of wel- 
come. 


A LUTHERAN PILGRIMAGE 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Tue “LUTHERAN PILGRIMAGE” of the 
twenty-five United Lutheran churches 
of Rochester, New York, and Vicinity, 
was held on the spacious grounds of 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, Webster, 
N. Y., June 16. The pilgrimage is an 
annual event in which the churches 
unitedly join for the purpose of em- 
phasizing some aspect of the work of 
missions in the Church. 

The speaker at the service at 4.00 
o’clock was the Rev. Dr. C. Franklin 
Koch of New York City, newly-elected 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Social Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Dr. Koch, 
in a splendidly received address, told 
of the many aspects of work in which 
this Board is engaged, namely, evan- 
gelism; help to the handicapped, blind, 
deaf, etc.; social action, etc. This was 
Dr. Koch’s first visit to the Rochester 
area since he took office. The service 
was in charge of the Rev. William Long 
Dowler. 

Most of the thousand or more people 
who journeyed to Webster remained 
for the evening service of group sing- 
ing of popular hymns, in charge of 
Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., who gave a 
brief meditation suited to the outdoor 
occasion. 

The music for the afternoon. service 
was provided by the choir of Grace 
Church, Rochester, Walter Krumwiede, 
S.T.D., pastor. The choir was under 
the leadership of its organist and choir 
director, C. Elmer Fisher, who was also 
in charge of the evening music. The 
musical portions of the program, both 
choral and “congregational,” were 
greatly enjoyed. 

In previous years the Lutheran Pil- 
grimage has been held at Concordia 
Church, Kendall, the Rev. J. Christian 
Krahmer, pastor; St. Paul’s Church, 
Dansville, the Rev. Robert W. Stackel, 
pastor; and First Church, Lyons, the 
Rev. Norman W. Ross, pastor. Before 
that the Pilgrimage was known as the 
Mission Festival, and was held at 
Transfiguration Church, Irondequoit, 
for four years, under the auspices of 
the Rochester Lutheran Mission Union. 
In those years, the Mission Festival 


proved not only a financial aid, but 
also a means of arousing interest in the 
work of Transfiguration Church. Mov- 
ing this event to points beyond sub- 
urban Rochester meant an increase in 
attendance of two or three hundred 
per cent. 

This year’s Pilgrimage to Webster 
was under the care of a committee of 
the Rochester Lutheran Pastoral Asso- 
ciation, composed of Frederick R. 
Knubel, D.D., pastor of the Church of 
the Reformation, Rochester; the Rev. 
William Long Dowler, Church of the 
Redeemer, Rochester; the Rev. Erich 
O. Brandt, Immanuel Church, Webster; 
and the Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, 
Church of the Transfiguration, Iron- 
dequoit, and St. John’s, Victor. The 
offering, amounting to a_ substantial 
sum, is to be devoted to the cause of 
social missions in the local area. 

H. A. Kuunte. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
LATROBE, PA. 


Tue Diamond Jubilee of Trinity 
Church, Latrobe, Pa., opened with a 
patriotic service, June 9, and a sermon 
by the pastor, John B. Gardner, D.D., 
the observance of Children’s Day in 
the Sunday school, the Jubilee Service 
at the main service in the morning, and 
a reunion of catechetical classes in the 
evening. At the chief service the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. L. J. 
Baker of North Lima, Ohio, and in the 
evening by the Rev. Paul C. Weber, 
Camden, N. J. 

Wednesday evening reminiscences 
were presented by Ralph L. Smith, 
Esq., of Pittsburgh, and the sermon 
was preached by Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

June 16, at the three Communion 
Services, sermons were preached by 
the Rev. Edward K. Rogers of Warren, 
Pa., the Rev. Samuel H. Gross of 
Franklin, Pa., and the Rev. Herbert N. 
Brant of Donegal, Pa. 

The following pastors have served 
this congregation since the beginnings 
in 1862: before organization, Dr. G. W. 
Mechling; when it was a part of the 
Ligonier Parish—Daniel Worley, J. H. 
Smith, A. D. Potts, H. L. McMurray, 
and Dr. J. L. Smith; with Youngstown, 
the Rev. I. K. Wismer; and as a sepa- 
rate parish, Charles H. Hemsath, L. J. 
Baker, and Dr. Gardner since 1927. All 
former pastors have gone to their 
eternal reward except the Rev. L. J. 
Baker, who was the chief speaker at 
the jubilee. 

The active membership of the con- 
gregation, those who have communed 
within a year, number 844. 

The congregation has had two church 
buildings—the first, dedicated January 
1, 1866, served as a place of worship 
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AN IMPERATIVE NEED 
SUCCESSFULLY MET 


The American Tract Society’s recent Book 
Prize Contest with $1,750 in prizes was emi- 
nently successful. Of the 116 manuscripts 
submitted 13 have been selected for publi- 
cation. 

The following list of authors and subjects 
makes comment unnecessary: 

The Three Prize Volumes 
THE GLORY OF THE MANGER 
By Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE SPIRIT 
OF THE AGE 
By Rev. Clarence E. Macartney, D.D. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 
By Prof. Wick Broomall, Th.M. 


KNOW THE TRUTH 
By Rev. Joseph A. Cottam, Ph.D. 
THE WAY OF PEACE 
By Rev. Harry A. Ironside, Litt.D. 
BUILDING THE CHURCH 
By Rev. Mark A. Matthews, D.D. 
THE ART OF PRAYER 
By Rev. William Bruce Walker 
NATURE’S REVELATION OF GOD AND 
THE BIBLE SUPPLEMENT 
By Thomas H. Nelson, LL.D. 
WHO IS THIS KING OF GLORY? 
By Rev. William Hallock Johnson, D.D. 
THE INCOMPARABLE BOOK 
By Mr. Newman Watts, a London journalist 
THE RICHES OF HIS GRACE 
By Rev. John Schmidt 
THE WORD OF THE CROSS 
By Mr. O. H. King 
SINNERS YET SAINTS 
By Rev. Wm. H. Rogers, D.D. 
Price $1.50 each postpaid 


ANNUITIES PAYING UP TO 8% 


The Society issues high-grade annuity 
agreements paying up to 8%. Annuities 
promptly and fully paid. Annuity funds 
segregated from other investments. A sure 
and generous income for life. The Society’s 
annuitants are loyal and stalwart friends. 

Check information desired L 

( ) Annuities ( ) Books 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


21 West 46th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{TOWER CHIMES} 


Amplified Carillon Music 


This new electrically operated carillon uses 
music from organ or records. Automatic in 
operation, also can be fo manually. Man 
beautiful records specially recorded for churc 
musical towers available. Unit also used as a 


public address system inside 
or outside of building. Mod- 
erate cost, very appropriate 
as a gift to the church or 
as a memorial. 


Write for FREE 
felder — no obliga- 
tien. 


SUNDT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


4741 Ravenswood 
Avenue 


“Chicago, Ml. 


until March, 1897, when the present 
building was dedicated. Later a modern 
Sunday school building became a 
necessity for the growing congregation, 
and in 1930 the present building was 
dedicated. The indebtedness is less 
than $16,000. The congregation and 
Sunday school continue their growth, 
and are well organized for all branches 
of usefulness and service. 
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FORTY-TWO GRADUATED 
FROM THIEL 


THe Thiel College commencement 
took place at 10.00 A. M., June 10, in 
the College Grove at Greenville, Pa. 
Forty-two young men and women re- 
ceived their diplomas, twenty-six re- 
ceiving the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
ten receiving the Bachelor of Science 
degree, and six receiving the Bachelor 
of Science in Economies degree. The 
following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: the Rev. J. Frederick Bermon, 
New Brighton, Doctor of Divinity; 
Chaplain Herbert A. Rinard, Randolph 
Field, Texas, Doctor of Divinity; and 
the Hon. Aaron E. Reiber, Butler, Pa., 
Doctor of Laws. The commencement 
address was delivered by President 
Luther D. Reed of the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary. A brief talk 
given by former President Henry W. 
Elson, Ph.D., member of the class of 
1886. Special prizes were awarded by 
President Earl S. Rudisill. The attend- 
ance was one of the largest in recent 
years. 

The commencement exercises were 
preceded by the presentation of the flag 
and pole, the pole being the gift of the 
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Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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The Inn Of ‘Service 


1000 Rooms all with Bath 
\ For One Person from $25° 
For Two from $2 per person 


Rooms for Three from 15° 
per person 
Five Dining Rooms 


EAST 28' ST. near 5' Ave., New. York 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


BULLETIN oly" OD 


Complete with 780 Steel Letrers — An effect- 
Ive, 


lacrease 
tree catalog showing many styles and sizes. 
MH. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave. Devenport lows 


Hon. Frank L. Fay, and the flag az 
presentation of the Thiel Alumni As- 
sociation. The American Legion con- 
ducted the flag-raising ceremony. Dean 
Luther A. Malmberg delivered the ad- 
dress of acceptance. 

The Baccalaureate Service took place 
in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church Sun- 
day morning, June 9, with the sermon 
by President Rudisill. The service was 
in charge of the Rev. Peter Brath. 

The Alumni Dinner was held Satur- 
day evening, June 8, in the dining room 
of Holy Trinity Church, with an espe- 
cially large attendance. The annual 
commencement. play, “My Heart’s in 
the Highlands,” was given Saturday 
evening under direction of Dr. J. H. 
Meconnahey. 

It was announced at the commence- 
ment exercises that the new women’s 
dormitory, foundation for which has 
already been completed, will move to- 
ward completion as rapidly as funds 
are available. 

The summer session opened June 17 
and will continue’ to July 26. 

The regular session of the college 
will open September 17. 


IN ONE PARISH 


TWENTY-FIVE years in the ministry, 
all devoted to one congregation, were 
marked with special services, June 16, 
to honor the Rev. Frederick Schott, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The Rev. John H. Wagner, 
president of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York, 
delivered the English sermon; Adolph 
Holthusen, D.D., of New Brunswick, 
N. J., the German address. The Rev. 
J. Henry Meyer, vice-president of the 
New Jersey Conference, was liturgist. 
At the anniversary social held on the 
following 
W ednesday, 
350 persons 
were present, 
representing 
all depart- 
mye nt sort 
church life 
and including 
a large group 
of visiting 
clergymen. On 
behalf of the 
congregation, 
the president 
of the church 
board pre- 
sented the 
pastor with a 
substantial check; the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety a handsome gown; the Sunday 
school and the various societies money 
and four sets of stoles; the choir vest- 
ment bands and a gold watch chain; 
Charles Otto, surrogate of the City of 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, CAIRO, ILLINOIS, SINCE REDECORATION 
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Elizabeth, a large basket of flowers. 
The pastor’s daughter and son were 
also remembered with a fitted travel- 
ing bag and a leather traveling bag. 
Pastor Schott acknowledged the gifts in 
a pleasing speech. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Alfred L. Mattes was in- 
stalled pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Leonia, N. J., and the Church of Our 
Saviour, Cresskill, N. J., on Sunday 
evening, June 30, in St. John’s Church, 
Englewood, N. J. 


The Rev. E. A. Vosseler, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Longview, Wash., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon for 
the R. A. Long High School, June 2, 
in the Community Church, using as his 
theme, “The Blueprint of a Happy 
Life.” 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS, CHURCH 
RENOVATED 


For seventy-four years Immanuel 
Church has served the City of Cairo, 
Ill, and for many years has been one 
of the leading congregations in the 
Southern Conference of the Synod. In 
the spring an extensive program of re- 
construction was begun, and June 16 
the finished church was rededicated. 
The Rev. L. H. Grimes, president of 
the Southern Conference of the Illinois 
Synod, delivered the sermon to a 
crowded church. The Rev. C. A. Jacobi 
is the pastor. 

The interior of the auditorium has 
been redecorated, and the chancel has 
been artistically designed in Gothic 
architecture. A new pulpit was given 
as a memorial, as was a set of twenty- 
one organ chimes. Semi-indirect light- 


ing throughout the auditorium, and an 
air-conditioning furnace have been in- 
stalled. This fine modern plant makes 
this church one of the best equipped 
in Illinois and should care for the needs 
of this congregation for years to come. 
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MORTGAGE BURNED 


Altoona, Pa. St. Paul’s congregation, 
the Rev. John L. Barnes pastor, cleared 
the church of all indebtedness at a 
service June 30. Every member was 
asked to contribute ten cents a day 
during the month of June for this pur- 
pose, and when the banks were brought 
in on June 30, the mortgage of $1,000 
was burned. This indebtedness was 
incurred in 1930 when a social room 
was added to the church, a garage built, 
the church redecorated, improvement 
made to the Sunday school room, the 
organ reconditioned, and an amplifica- 
tion system installed to provide chime 
music to the congregation and the 
community. 

The membership of the church has 
increased ten per cent each year, and 
the Sunday school attendance has in- 
creased until all available space has 
been used for this purpose. All financial 
obligations for current expenses have 
always been met when due, and now 
the church budget is the highest in the 
history of the congregation. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Danville, Pa. New sacramental linens 
have been presented to the Pine Street 
Lutheran Church by the family of Mrs. 
Emma G,. Eyerly in memory of her. 
They were used for the first time at 
the Communion Service, June 30. The 
nursery department of the Sunday 
school continued its pioneering in its 
work under the leadership of the pas- 
tor’s wife in the form of a Nursery 
Weekday School held at the parsonage 
for several mornings in June with fif- 
teen tots in attendance. Community 
Vesper Services are being held in St. 
Paul’s Church this year, and the first 
three have been well attended. June 
9, Pine Street Church was in charge 
of the first, with Dr. G. Morris Smith, 
president of Susquehanna University, 
as the guest preacher. A permanent 
driveway has been provided recently 
on the south side of the church with- 
out cost to the church, as the labor, 
machinery and material were donated. 


Richmond, Ind. During the past year 
the First English Lutheran Church has 
made exceptional progress under the 
leadership of the Rev. H. G. Schwegler. 
145 new members have been added to 
the roll; an active Brotherhood of 90 
members has been formed; an auxiliary 


_ for the ladies of the church has been 


organized with 167 active members; a 
Junior Choir of 35 voices has been 


_ formed; a Children of the Church group 


numbering 60 has recently been in- 
troduced. The Common Service has 
pen introdeoesd and is used regularly 
at services; the clerical robe is 
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MESSIAH » » » “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA 
Dr. Ross H. Stover, Pastor 


OPEN ALL SUMMER 


SUNDA 


WELL-KNOWN MINISTERS 


(All Ch 


YS—10 A. M., 11 A. M., 7.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS—7.30 P. M. 


FINE SOLOISTS 
urch Services Broadcast, WDAS) 


A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


You may purchase Dr. Stover’s latest book, “Ill Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,” 
25 cents, United Lutheran Publication House. 


used for the first time in the history of 
the church. Recently a beautiful silver 
altar cross was dedicated. The aver- 
age attendance at the church service 
has more than trebled, necessitating the 
use of the Sunday school room for the 
overflow. Extensive repairs have been 
made to the church and parsonage. 


NACHUSA ORPHANAGE 
(Continued from page 21) 


the high school age youngsters to the 
school at Dixon. 


Nachusa’s Sons and Daughters 

Dr. Stahl reports that the average 
length of time that the children remain 
in the home is from five to eight years 
and that many of the children have 
gone from the home to render great 
service to the church. Many of them 
have been graduated from high school 
and some have been graduated from 
college and nurses’ schools. Two boys 
attended Carthage College and the 
Maywood Seminary and are now serv- 
ing congregations in our church. One 
boy is a foreign missionary for an in- 
terdenominational board. Still another 
boy is a pilot for a transcontinental 
airline and a girl from the Home is an 
air hostess. 

Just as Jesus had a special place in 
His heart for the children, so has the 
church such a place for her children; 
and Nachusa, which is typified by the 
smiling faces of Marolyn and Carolyn, 
has been serving “the least of these” 
since the turn of the century. That is 
why the children of Nachusa always 
look forward to Homecoming as a day 
of gladness and as an occasion which 
bears witness to the love of our Church 
for those who have been received in 
His Name. 


AN ERROR 


In THE issue of THE LUTHERAN under 
date of May 8, an error was made in 
reporting the name of John F. Rein- 
hardt, whose correct title is LL.D. in- 
stead of M.D., and whose home is Kan- 
sas City, Mo., not Oklahoma City. 


‘CHIMES 


\ HAA PEALS. 


S Write for literature. Address Dept. 10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md, 


When In 


CHICAGO 


NORTH AUSTIN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


MASON AVE. & LEMOYNE ST. 
(5932-W) (1500-N) 


Invites You to Worship On 
SUNDAY 
MorNINGS 


Services at 8: 30, 9: 45 and 11:00 


Rev. F. W. Otterbein, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, Acting Pastor 


FAIR VISITORS ARE 
INVITED TO ATTEND 


New Yor SERVICES AT 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


Lexington Ave. and 54th Street 
(In the Heart of Manhattan) 

Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D., Pastor 
Rev. W. John Villaume, Assistant Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 
Charly, SeviCe: satasensetesccsvaenexce 11.15 A.M. 
Sunday School 9.45 A.M. 


— 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 
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Lenoir Rhyne College 
HICKORY, N. C. 
Faas 


(Co-educational) 


Owned and controlled by The 
Church of North Carolina 


United Evangelical Lutheran 


Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For wformation and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


Francis Military Academy 


Fourth Grade through College Preparatory. 
Two separate schools. Accredited. Small classes. 
Conversational method. All athletics. Master for 


every ten boys. Non-sectarian. Tuition unusually 
low. Half hour from Philadelphia. Catalog. Box 
266A, Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITOL 
VISIT 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


When in Atlantic City visit your 


Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 10: 00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 

VESPERS 


“THE OPEN DOOR” 


THE twenty-first annual convention 
of the Women’s and Young Women’s 
Missionary Societies of the East Con- 
ference of the Pittsburgh Synod, Mrs. 
George N. Lauffer, president, met in 
the Lutheran Church, Worthington, 
Pa., the Rev. C. W. Barnett, pastor. 
The theme was “The Open Door.” 
Those deveolping the theme were Mrs. 
R. E. Hoyt, “The Open Door of In- 
vitation;” Mrs. Frank Richter, “The 
Open Door of Service”; and the secre- 
taries, “Doors of Development, Fel- 
lowship and Opportunity.” 

The special offering was for student 
work in Pittsburgh and amounted to 
$113.75. 

Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., president of 
the synodical society, presented the 
India Special, using a chart, “The Days 
Teach Us Wisdom.” 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. M. L. Clare, president; Mrs. C. B. 
Hill, vice-president; Mrs. H. W. Burk- 
hart, recording secretary; Mrs. J. W. 
Fansler, statistical secretary; Mrs. J. W. 
Strassner, treasurer. They were in- 
stalled at the afternoon session by Mrs. 
Baker, who used an impressive service 
prepared by Mrs. Lauffer. Miss Alice 
Nickel, missionary to India, was the 
honor guest for the day, and described 
an evangelistic trip into the interior of 
that country. Edwin Moll, D.D., gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, gave the convention a vision 
of the “Open Doors of the World,” with 
its present unusual opportunities. 

Miss Helen McGarvey, speaking for 
the Young Women’s Societies, accepted 
the mantle of service from the 
shoulders of the older members, and 
presided at the banquet and evening 
session. Mrs. Cuarzes B. Hi. 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT 
STONE HARBOR 


THE twenty-third annual Summer 
Assembly-by-the-Sea will be held 
August 4-11 at the Community Lu- 
theran Church of Our Saviour, Stone 
Harbor, N. J., the Rev. Morris C. 
Walker pastor. The sermons on Sun- 


Susquehanna Wmniversity 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-educational—Accredited. 


For more than eighty years in the service 


of Christian higher education. 


CURRICULA: Liberal Arts 


Business 
Commercial Education 
Music 
For catalog write— 
G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., President 
RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


“Preparing Youth for True Leadership” 


THE LUTHERAN 


days will be preached by the Rev. Guy 
E. McCarney of Conshohocken, Pa., Dr. 
William G. Boomhower, D.D., and the 
Rev. Floyd L. Eichner of Philadelphia; 
and the pastor. Beach work will be 
under the direction of the Rev. Charles 
Chamberlin of York, Pa.; Bible Study 
daily by Dr. Boomhower. Evening 
speakers will be the Rev. James H. 
Brasher, Philadelphia; the Rev. Walter 
T. Jackson, Broomall, Pa.; Dr. John 
Grant Newman, Dr. B. Smith Stull, Dr. 
Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of THE 
LUTHERAN, all of Philadelphia. Special 
musical numbers of the Assembly will 
be in charge of Miss Kathryn M. 
Boyer, a summer resident of Stone 
Harbor, and guest artists. 

Concerning rates for accommoda- 
tions write Mrs. Lloyd Seaman, Stone 
Harbor, N. J. 


OESTERLEN HOME 
FESTIVAL 


THE second annual Oesterlen Home 
Festival, under the auspices of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Association of 
Clark County, will be held at Oesterlen 
Home, Springfield, Ohio, on the eve- 
ning of August 9. 

“Rain or shine” arrangements for 
the event have been made by the asso- 
ciation, in plans to act as host to sev- 
eral thousand visitors to the Home. At 
the initial festival in 1939, the attend- 
ance was approximately 3,000. 

The association has assumed spon- 
sorship of the festival to provide op- 
portunity for members of the churches 
supporting the Home to become better 
acquainted with it. 


CROSS WEARERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


severed because of the exigencies of a 
national danger. The chaplains follow 
the men into danger and are to remain 
with the men in their danger as the 
visible connection for these men be- 
tween them and home. But they are 
more than this. In an emergency men 
are enlisted into military service of na- 
tional necessity, often not because of 
an individual’s choice. Service in a 
crisis may mean a crisis, too, for the 
individual’s soul. For many there 
comes the crisis of the great either-or 
of life itself. The chaplain is here the 
one person who is called upon to sound 
the great challenge of faith. The chap- 
lain is here because he has a message. 
He is not here as a representative of 
force or of human power. He comes 
with the message of redemption, and of 
transforming power for the individual 
in the revealed atonement of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. In life or in death 
men need that message and power. 


” 
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The chaplain brings that message. He 
brings it from God. But he brings it 
as the representative of fathers and 
mothers and homes and churches and 
of a nation whose national life is built 
on faith in God. 

May we not expect that our Christian 
nation will in this crisis support with 
their prayers and their understanding 
sympathy our chaplains who in this 
emergency are volunteering their sac- 
rificial service that these men may re- 
ceive the ministrations to which our 
common faith in an ever-living God 
entitles them? It is the one service our 
churches and our nation can give. It 
is the service our chaplains now need. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Roy Mareen Badger 


son of Solomon M. and Mary Silence Morgan 

Badger was born at Mason City, Ill., August 

27, 1874. He died at his home in Dubuque, 

Iowa, June 18, 1940, following a lingering ill- 

ness of several years, during which time he 

ee his afflictions with patience and resigna- 
on. 

Pastor Badger received his early training and 
education in the public schools of Mason City 
and Springfield, Ill. Later he attended Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Ill., and was grad- 
uated in 1900. Feeling a certain call to the 
ministry, he decided to enter the ministry of 
the Lutheran Church and chose as his sem- 
inary Western Theological Seminary, now 
located at Fremont, Nebr. He was graduated 
from Western Seminary in 1903. September 9 
of that year he was ordained by the Synod of 
Central Illinois at its meeting in Springfield, 
Ill. Prior to his ordination, he had received a 
call to become pastor of the Lutheran Church 
at Shipman, Ill., which church he served as his 
first pastorate. He later served congregations 
in Hardy, Beatrice, and Grace Church in Lin- 
coln, Nebr., as pastor. January 3, 1923, he came 
to Dubuque, Iowa, as pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church. For over eleven years he served this 
congregation faithfully, resigning because of 
ill health in June 1934. Since that time he has 
been a member of St. Mark’s Church faithfully 
attending services as long as his health per- 
mitted. 

January 20, 1904, Pastor Badger married Miss 
Josephine Maedel of Kansas City, Mo., who 
survives him. Two brothers, William S. Badger 
of Oak Park, Ill., and H. H. Badger of Antioch, 
Ill., also survive him. His ores and one 
brother preceded him in death. 

Pastor Badger was active in the affairs of 
the United Lutheran Church. He served as 
president of the Eastern Conference of the 
Iowa Synod; for twelve years as secretary of 
the Board of Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr.; as 
a representative of the Iowa Synod on the 
Board of Nachusa Orphanage, Nachusa, II1.; 
and as president of the Dubuque Ministerial 
Association. It was his joy to serve and to 
help. His ministry was blessed by deeds of 
kindness. His work among the children of the 
church was especially fruitful. 

His family and friends, and the congregation 
of St. Mark’s Church and the United Lutheran 
Synod in Iowa pay tribute to his memory. 

The funeral service was held in St. Mark’s 
Church June 20. M. A. Getzendaner, D.D., 
president of the Synod of Iowa, conducted the 
service. The pastor, the Rev. Maurice E. Lesher, 

reached the sermon. Interment was made at 

ason City, Ill. M. E. Lesher. 


The Rev. Samuel Luther Keller 


was born January 15, 1859, at Woodstock, Va., 
gg at his home in Fremont, Nebr., June 

Pastor Keller attended the public schools of 
Woodstock, then entered Roanoke College, 
where he was graduated in 1885. He was grad- 
uated from the Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia and was ordained in 1888. 

He served congregations in Virginia, Canada 
and Nebraska. Due to ill health he retired 
from active work about twenty-four years ago 
and made his home in Fremont. 

He was married to Elizabeth R. Miller at 
Concord, N. C. 

Surviving him are his widow and three chil- 
dren: Samuel L. Keller, M.D., Waukegan, IIL; 
Mrs. J. P. Larson of Cheyenne, Wyo.; and Mrs. 
L. W. George of Los Angeles, Calif.; and four 
grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted in Salem 
Church, Fremont, by Alfred O. Frank, D.D., 
Sunday. June 23. The body was then taken to 
Waynesboro, Va., for a service and interment. 
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MIDLAND COLLEGE 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH must be preserved and spread ... the 
future of the world depends upon the ideals, spirit and effective- 
ness of schools like Midland College. 


IT IS YOUR PRIVILEGE to direct Lutheran young people to 
Midland and to give of your means to the advancement of its 
work—‘lifting the practical features of the religion of Jesus to 
supremacy in the lives of its students and thereby contributing to 
the attainment of nobler character.” 


Address your communications to 


Frep C. WIEGMAN, D.D., President 


Pastor Keller was the oldest member of the 


Pusey dod cos cae ct tas group to secetve || HAMMA™ DIVINITY SCHOOL 


special recognition at the last meeting of synod. 


His health had preventet Bad Leone gece On the Campus of Wittenberg College 
in the work of the synod, but he attende e 

services of Salem Church faithfully when in A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
town. He usually spent the winters is aos TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between 
Seminary and College offer special 


Mrs. Benjamin H. Pershing opportunities to students. 


Funeral services for Mrs. Vera M. Pershing, 


wife of the Rev. Dr. Benjamin oe pening, For Catalog and Information, Address 
dean of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 

were held at Springfield Thursday morning, DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
July 4, and burial took place in Dover, Ohio. COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Mrs. Pershing had been ill one week, and died 
at the City Hospital. 

Born in Barr’s Mills, Ohio, March 18, 1893, 
Vera Pershing was a daughter of James and 
Cora Sliffe Miller. She was graduated from 
Wittenberg College in 1916, and during her 
college days was a leader in campus activities. 
Following her graduation she was married to 
Dr. Pershing in Dover, Ohio, October 24, 1916, 
and resided there for fourteen years. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


Prior to moving to Springfield Dr. and Mrs. Oneonta, New York 
Pershing lived in Greenville, Pa., where he was 


acting president of Thiel College. Immediately HENRY J. ARNOLD, A.M., Ph.D. 
President 


after residence in Springfield, Mrs. Pershing 
became interested in the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and at one time was president of the 
Jefferson School Parent-Teachers’ Association 


“The College of the Catskills” 
and later held the same office in the Roosevelt 
Junior High School P. T. A. 


She was a member of the Fourth Lutheran Named in honor of America’s great 
Church of Springfield and was a leader of Lutheran pioneer, John Christopher 


women’s organizations of the church—the - iy ; ee 
Ladies’ Aid Society, the Women’s Missionary Hartwick (1714-1796). The spirit of the 


Society, and a former teacher in the Sunday church finds expression in its class- 
school. She was also intensely interested in rooms and on the campus. 
Girl Scout work and in civic activities. : : 

Mrs. Pershing is survived by her husband, _ Hartwick is a standard, co-educa- 
one son, John James, and one daughter, tional Liberal Arts College, accredited 
Margaret Edith; her parents, and four brothers. by the Board of Regents of the State 

of New York, and offers the degrees 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Sci- 
Acker, E. Richard, from_100 E. Abbott St., ence. 
occa Pa., to 252 Dock St., Schuylkill 
aven, Pa. eci : 
fee ich (0, front Fitth Division (Ghap- | Ecce Features: .. : 

lain, Fort Benning, Ga., to Fifth Division Divisional Organization of Curriculum 

Chaplain, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. Group Discussion Method of Orientation 
Failing, Loraine A., from 147-20 Garfield Place, Cooperative Supervised Study Plan 

Jamaica South, L. I., N. Y., 182-09 147th St., Student Personnel Service 


Springfield, L. L., N. Y. Placement Bureau 
Felker, Ernest A., from Toms Brook, Va., to P 
RuF.D. 4, Box 87, Newberry, S. C. For New Catalog and Book of Views, 
Heinz, F. A., from Syracuse, Nebr., to Lan- address 
Be Tony from 421 /Monteray A Dean L F. Hack 
eister, John T., Jr., from onteray Ave., ean Louis F. Hackemann 
Oakwood, Ohio, to 421 Monteray Ave. (Oak- 
ero, Payton, Ohio. ee : OYARON HILL 
inney, P. G., from R. F. D. 3, Kannapolis, 
N. C., to 117 Bell Ave., Kannapolis, N. C. ONEONTA, NEW YORK 
Rowe, Charles I., from P. O. Box 179, Garrett, 
Pa., to 508 W. Main St., Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Voss, William J., from R. F. D. 2, Blossom, 
Lancaster, N. Y., to Farnham, N. Y 


Wheadon, D.D., Ralph D., from 93 E. Market MARION COLLEGE 


St., L , Ind., to Mulb , Ind. . 
ns a Mia in ae Accredited Junior College and High School 
MIDLAND ASSEMBLY AND NEBRASKA in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 


Liberal arts. Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 

WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
The joint meeting of the Midland Assembly ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
for Church Workers and the annual convention Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Nebraska Synod will be held in Fremont, Nebr., Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
July 28 to August 2 inclusive. book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. ° 


Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, Publicity Chairman. | La eel eS Se aS a 


$I5 0Selling rice—minus $70 Cost—equals $8 of? rope 


This is a statement of the business transaction involved in distributing the 19 {| 


Sale of this calendar by some organization within your congre- 
gation is more than a business deal. There ought to be a Christian (‘II | h ( | 
calendar in every Christian home when the next January First 
comes around. The beautiful pictures are color reproductions of 


inspiring religious paintings, worthy of being framed. For each 
weekday there is a Bible verse printed in full, serving asa memory 
gem, or guide in daily Christian living, or as a stimulus to family 


devotions. Morning and evening lessons are indicated for each 
day. The appointed lessons and colors for the Church Year are ( ALKA AR 
indicated for Sundays and festivals. 


NOTABLE GROUP OF BIBLE PICTURES IN COLORS 


Month Subject Artist 

Cover: <2 Madonna of the Chair cri cacissennecu Raphael 
JANUALY: ccun cee The Star of Bethlehem... Harper 
February cesses The Transfiguration.c.tccnencetaies Carolsfeld 
March 260 Feeding the Five Thousanid.............0 Roth 
Aprilia The Lord’s Suppers. 22a os Edmonds-Alt 
Way? Sh ae Come Unto Me. ne eee Leinweber 
JU ec ee Christ Blessing Little Children.......Schmid 

DULY  secdatsintoee Christ Teaches from a Boat... Hader 
August c0eee The Good Shepher.....ccssssssssssasssseneesse Untersberger 
September. .........0 Jesus with Mary and Martha.............. Otto 

October cuane Great Miracle of MOSeS...ccccsssssssesssen Murillo 
November osu Jesus Weeps Over Jerusalem.............. Leinweber 
December .necsecssse Song of ‘the. Angels Uc ee Harper 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organization or individual to under- 
take the sale of this calendar. 

MAKE AN EARLY START. A single copy on display advising with 
whom orders may be placed will help to create a demand and interest 
prior to a sales campaign. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your sales campaign as many 
others besides your members will appreciate having this superior Scrip- 
ture Verse Calendar brought to their attention. 

Arrangements should be made in every congregation for some mem- 
bers or organization to undertake the sale of this calendar. No other 
money-raising plan of this nature equals it in dignity, in satisfaction to 
purchasers, in pleasure to those engaged in its sale and profits that result. 


PRICES 
To Churches or Representatives 

No. Cost Sell Profits 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 
10 2.30 3.00 70 
25 5.29 7.50 2.25 
50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 
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